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Attractive New Books 


FOR PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR GRADES. 


Our Little Book for Little Folks, .30 


First steps in reading. writing, arithmetic, drawing, color, music, etc., ete. The most at- 
tractive book ever published for children in the kindergarten and lowest primary grades. Beauti- 
ful colored pictures. Clever outline drawings for the little folks to copy. Children’s songs set 
to simplest music. Though educative in its fullest sense, the work is spirited and entertaining. 
There is not a dull page inthe book. Full of bright ideas and helpful suggestions for teachers. 


Dana’s Plants and Their Children, .65 


Describes wonders of plant life so charmingly and illustrates them so beautifully that chil- 
dren, interested at once, are introduced almost unconsciously to Botany study. 


Eclectic School Readings 


Published in response to a demand for new and good supplementary reading in collateral 
branches in primary and grammar grades. Features of this popular new series are charming 
literary style, instructive entertaining matter, profuse artistic illustrations, handsome cloth 


bindings. Now ready: 
Folk Story Series Historical Story Series 
Lane’s Stories for Children — eee, Stories of Great Ameri- 
mony ted Fairy Stories and Fables . we Eggleston's Stories of American Life 
Baldwin’s Old Greek Stories 45 and Adventure f ; 50 
Guerber’s Story of the Greeks . 
Famous Story Series Guerber’s Story of the Romans 60 
Baldwin’s Fifty Famous Stories Re- Guerber’s Story of the Chosen People —.60 
told a -35|Natural History Story Series 
Baldwin’s Old Stories of the East 45 Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe 50 Neighbors. 


Books sent, prepaid, on receipt of prices. 
introduction cordially invited. 


Circulars and terms free. 
If teachers will advise us of any special studies in which they are interested, we shall be 


The Eclectic System of 
Industrial, Freehand, and Mechanical 
Drawing, Revised. 


Numbers 1, 2, and 3, per dozen, ‘ ‘ . $1.20 
Numbers 4 and 5, ‘ 1.75 
Numbers 6, 7, and 8, ‘ 2.00 


The publication of this series makes the successful teaching of drawing practicable 
in those schools where expense has hitherto been an insurmountable obstacle. The 
system is simple, practical, inexpensive, easy to teach, and produces the best results. 


It is complete in eight moderate-priced books, and this is all the expense 
attending its use. 

No special instructor is required; no costly material or apparatus. 

It gives simple directions sufficient to eunble the regular grade teacher 
te conduct classes in drawiag successfully, even though there may 
have been no previous special prepa: ation ia this branch, 

‘hhe drawing which it teaches is not merely ornamental — it is thoronghly 
practical and usefal. 

The industrial idea pervades the whole system, skillfully developing 
those faculties which are necessary to the good artisan. ‘ 

It presents the three divisions of drawing — constructive, representative, 
decorative. 

Kt furnishes an abundance and great variety of excellent material, 

If you wish te teach drawing effectively at the lowest cost, use the Kclec- 
tic System. 


Correspondence with reference to examination and 


pleased to keep them informed of new text-books on those subjects that we may publish. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York City Also at Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Boston Atlanta and Portland, Oregon 


THE GREAT ROUND WORLD 


‘“‘We must have the Great Round World 
weekly. Itisa fine thing. It pleases me 
the most of anything on current events 
that I have seen. Even our 4th grade pu- 
pils can hardly wait until it comes.” 

I. 1. WoopLey, 
Supt., Menominee, Mich. 


“Tam greatly pleased with it, and would 
be glad to have it used in every school in 


the county.” 
W. W. BRITTAIN, 


Supt. of Schools, Black Hawk Co., 
Iowa. 


One Trial Yearly Subscription to any Teacher, $1.00. (Sample Free.) 


OR WRITE WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 


“We cannot say too much in favor of the | “Teachers are beginning to understand 
Great.Round World. \tis a grand thing, 
and nearly all of the grade teachers here 
use it in their classes each week, and look 
for its coming with impatience.” 
ARTHUR JL. LEACH, 
Director Manual Training, Toine Inst., 
Port Deposit, Md. 


that it is as well to open a door that goes 
somewhere, instead of into a hole in the 
ground. Zhe dvor should lead into a 
world of ideas, which is the world of his- 
tory also.’ — CuAs. DUDLEY WARNER, 
January 8, 1897. 


Wuantity prices—see New England Journal, December 24th, front page, 


Sand 5 West 1Sth St., New York City. 


Approved Text-Books in Mathematics. | 


Bradbury's Practical Arithmetic. 
Bradbury's New Elementary Arithmetic. 
Cogswell’s Lessons in Number. 


A COMPLETE SERIES FOR GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Sample copy sent for examination : Practical, 40 cts. ae a 10 cts, | 


Lessons in Number, 10 cts. 


not have to unlearn 


President First National Bank of Boston. ; 


“1am glad to see an Arithmetic that presents the methods used by business men. 
n Brapbury’s Earon’s ARITHMETIC the subjects of Interest, Banking, Ex- 
change, and their allied topics are admirably treated. Boys taught from that book will 


wrong methods when entering the counting-room.’— Joun Carr, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston, Chicago. 


4 


Valuable Cext-Books and Gids 


By HERBERT A. 
University of Denver, Col. 
A thoroughly scientific study of the heavens, showing the results of 
all important discoveries to date, \ vt neither dry nor technical in style, | 


362 pp. 


= 


by star-maps, etc. One of the mosi attractive texts on Astronomy ever 


published. 
The Elements of Physies. 


By PROF. 8. P. MEADS, Oakland (Cal.) High School. 

“This book is logically arranged and adapted to almost any school, ; 
while the pupils can make most of the apparatus required. The de- | 
scriptions of the processes of telephoning, etc., are the best in print for 
their exactness and brevity.” PROF. SIDNEY F. SMITH, Denver 
(Col.) High School. 


Elements of Chemistry. 


By PROF. 8S. P. MEADS. - 80 cts. 

“ Professor Meads’ ‘ Elements of Chemistry’ is very clearly written 
and logically arranged. The chapters on Organic Chemistry contain in 
a few pages as much information as is usually given in a term of lectures 
in college.’ — PROF. C. W. McCURDY, High School, Winona, Minn. 


Physiology. 
72 cts. 6 


By CHAS. H. STOWELL, M.D. 


Series of Physiologies.” 


4 
4 
4 
4 


Elements of Descriptive Astronomy. | The Health Series Microscope. 
HOWE, A.M.. S«. D., Professor of a yo | WITH COMPLETE OUTFIT. Price to schools, 

This microscope has been especially arranged for use with the 
* Health Series of School Physiologies,” 
Beautitully illustrated by 200 choice cuts, including several colored ones, | 14, qpook of Simple Experiments m Physiology.” 
includes carefully prepared sections of various organs and parts of the 
body, that will prove very valuable and interesting in the study of 
The instrument is of superior quality and workmanship. — | 


A Handbook of Simple Experimeats in 
Physiology. 

Over 30 original illustrations. 

This manual is for teachers’ use, in connection with the * Health 


most interesting experiments with the HEALTH SERIES MICRKOSCOPE, 
that will make it a delight to teachers and pupils. 


It introduces laboratory work by easy and| BY PROF. J. HW. PILLSBURY, A.M. 5 cts. each; %3.00 per hundred, 
; Gives in compact form the complete nomenclature of the subject. 
Especially serviceable in connection with the © Plant Description and 
Analysis Blanks.” 
Boston, New York, 
e e Chicago, Philadeiphia. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


; 
in Science Stud. 


An Elementary Course in General Biology. ¥ 
%32.00, nef. | BY PROF. J. H. PILLSBURY, A.M. 60 ets. 

\ text-book for high schools, academies, ete., and for beginners 
h classes in colleges, 

and in connection ween) At “Tecan say, without reserve, that of the many books of the kind 
Its list of spectmens | this is by far the best small one that has been issued.” ULYSSES ©. ' 

CON, Professor of Biology, State Normal School, Mankato, Mint 


| Plant Description and Analysis Blanks. 


By PROF. J, H. PILLSBURY, A.M. 
These blanks afford the most convenient and economical means yet 
provided of reeording botanical observations and of becoming familiar 


25 cts. per block (25 sheets). 


with botanical terms. 


Synopsis of Botanical Terms. 


36 cts. 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 
149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 
260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


Emer «& AMEND, 


205-211 Third Avenue, 


New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &e. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


(ef Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 ARCH STREET, 
Chemical Apparatus 

and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreyerhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers, 


[New Normal School Retort.) 
Send for our supplement containing 
Normal School apparatus. 
Complete Catalogues furnished on receipt 
f sia cents for postage. 


We send you a%-ineh 
Doily, stamped with vi- 
olets on fine linen, for 
twenty cents ; also a 6- 
inch delft design, with 
a book on embroidering 
these flowers, and our 
catalogue of stamped 
linens, postpaid, all for 


20 cts. 
P. B. WORTHINGTON, 


Dept, G, 
244 Canal Street, 
N. City. 


Are you a sinart spell- 
er? We wive $100 away 
in prizes to those able to 
make the largest list of 
words fromthe word RE- 
SPONSIBLE. Youcan 
make at least twenty, 
we believe, and if you 
ean you will get a pres- 
ent any way,and ff your 
list is the largest you 
will wet $40.00 in cash. 
Here are the rules to 
follow: Use only words 
in the English languave 
Do not use any letters 
in a word more times 
than it appears in RE- 
SPONSIBLE. Words 
spelled alike can be used 
only once. Ise any 
dictionary, and weallow 
to be counted proper 
nouns, pronouns, pre- 
fixes, suffixes, any lewit- 
imate word. This is 
the way: Responsible, 
response, rip, sop, see, 
Sin, Sip, Soil, sob, sole, 
etc. Use these words, 
The publisher of Tue 

MERICAN WOMAN will 
rive away, on April 10 

he sum of $100, ivided 
into 24 prizes for the 
larvest lists of words 
as above. $40 to the per- 
son making the largest 
list; $10 for the second 
larwest; $5 each for the 
next five largest lists; $3 each for the 4 next larvest, 
and $l for each of the next 13 larvest lists. We want 
you to know our paper, and it is for this reason 
we offer these premiums. Wemake no extra chargc 
for the privilee of entering this word-building con- 
test, but it is necessary to send us 25 cents silver or 
stamps, for which we will send you our handsome 
illustrated 28 page marazine for six months, and 
the very day we receive your remittance -we will mail 
you free, a beautiful picture, entitled ** The Forest 
Sanctuary,” lix2d4inches acharming present This 
offer is the ereatest you have ever had made to you. 
Send your list at once. If you win one of the prizes 
your name will be published in our ay issue, 
Address THE AMERICAN WOMAN, 119 and 121 Nassau 
St. New York City, N. Y 


For Sate, 


Ina large and beautiful southern city, a School for 
Girls and Kindergarten, The school is admirably 
located, adapted to its purpose, and will accommo 
date 100 pupils. There is included in the sale school 
furniture, philosophical apparatus, globes, charts, 
desks, book-cases, complete kindergarten outfit, and 
the good will of the school, — and only $800 cash in- 
vestinent, on short time, required, 
For full particulars apply to Hiram Oncurr, 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Incorporated 1851. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets to Jan. 1, 1897, . . . . . $18.546,959.96 
Liabilities, 17.205,.296.32 


Surplus by Massachusetts Standard, $1,341,663.64 


Since its organization the Company has paid to Policyholders: 


In Death Claims. $15,116,7 23.77 


Matured Endowments, . 2.57 8.826.00 
Dividends, . . - - « « 


Definite paid up and cash surrender values endorsed on all policies. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITLVG 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


== Verticnlar and Vertigraph 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. . 91 John Street, New York. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils, 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly, This last is of great importance for school work: 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the * Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D, MILLER, 

Price, ®3.50. {eow] Mass. State Board of Education 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & (0., Leominster, Mass. 


Nad 
\ 


TWO BOOKS OF GREAT IMPORTANCE. 


“ By Long Odds the Best Book of Quotations," — N. Y. HERALD. 
“ The Only Standard Book of Quotations.” —BOSTON POST, 


=i“ Cyclopedia of 
Practical Quotations. 


By J. K. HOYT. 


Over 30,000 Choice Quotations, Embracing a Comprehensively Broad 
Field of subjects, 86,000 Lines of Concordance, Proverbs from the Latin, 
French, German, and other Modern Languages, Each with English 
Translation; Full List of Latin Law Terms and their Translations ; 
Complete List of Authors Quoted, with other Data Relating to Them. 
Many Reference Helps to Facilitate Quick and Satisfactory Use. 


Ex-President BENJAMIN HARRISON 
says (Dec, 24, 1896): 
“T can see that ‘The New Cyclopedia of 
Practical Qnotations’ would have yvreat 
value and usefulness to many persons.” 


General HORACE PORTER says ( Dee, 
15, 1896): 

“*The New Cyclopedia of Practical Quo- 
tations’ is a work which willcommend itself 
to all scholars, No library will be complete 
without it.”’ 


Hion. JOSEPH CHOATE says ( Dee. 
14, 1896): 

“*The New Cyclopedia of Practical Quo- 
tations’ is evidently a greatly tmproved and 
enlarged edition of the old Encyclopedia of 
the same name, which | have always found 
the most complete and useful book of the 
kind ever published,” 


Generak STEWART L. 

says (Dec. 13, 1896): 
“The former edition of ‘The Cyclopedia 
of Practical Quotations’ was useful and 
valuable, It has beento mea practical help, 
and Tam surprised and gratified that it has 
been so much improved and enlarged,” 


Handsome Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards. Rubricated Title Page. 8vo, 1205 pp. 
Net Prices: Buckram, $6.00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, $10.00: 
Full Morocco, $12.00. 
“Superior to anvthing of the kind within my knowledge.” 


| 
| 
| —Dr. HERRICK JOHNSON. 
| 
| 


WOODFORD 


English Synonyms 


Antonyms and Prepositions 
By JAMES C. FERNALD, 


Editor Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions 


in the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Div tionary. 


More than 7,500 Classified and Discriminated Synonyms, Nearly 4,000 
Classified Antonyms, Besides Illustrative Examples of the Correct Use of 

Pre positions, Practical Helps and Hints on the Accurate Use of Words. 
Geo, Merrill, M.S., U.S. National Museum, Washington: 
of reference, and at the same time sufliciently explicit to meet al 
introduction of illustrative matter showing that synonyms are by no means identical in 


meaning is an excellent feature of the work; one that ean not fail to ; j 
; at ci é add greg y 
value, particularly with students and younger writers.” 


| 12mo, Substantial Cloth Binding, 574 pp. Price, $1.50 net. 


ed is brief, concise, easy 
lordinary demands. The 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK, 


Watch for the Students’ Standard Dictionary —Teachers who 


have examine 
sheets declare it to be the best academic Dictionary in existence — 


1 
IT IS IN PRES 


advance 
Ss. 


AND 
SCHOOL 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO 
Bast 14th St. 
wew PORK. 


INDERGARTEN 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
} Somerset St., Boston. 


Send for new Catalogue. 


Schoolrooms 
WITH 


AND 
Homes 

Gelatino Photographs (20 x 30), o: 

Photocroms sizes). 


Address JL. HAMMETT co,, 
352 Washington Street, Boston, 


Publishers. 


A. KOEHLER & CO. FORRIGN BOOKS 


C A. KOEHLER & CO. 
(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 


149A Tremont St., 
Mass. 
Importations from Europe. — Subscriptions to 
periodicals, Catalogues on application. 


TJNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


Kducational Publishers, 
43-47 Tanth St, YORK. 


write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. Depr., 352 Washington’ St., Bos Ton. 


Cortina Method 


Spanish, 
French. 
English, 
In 20 Lessons. Cloth, each, $1.50, 


French, specimen copies of Books L. and IL., 30c. 
E.rvercises corrected and information given by mail. 
Enclose stamp. 
Other Books. Send for ** CORTINA LIBKARY.” 
CORTINA ACAD, OF LANGUAGES, 44 W, 34th St., N.Y. 


MIO TOS OW} 
@®THIS IS THE WAY® 


To celebrate all of the Holidays and the 
Birthdays of Noted Men and Authors. 
20 delightful entertainments, Send 25 
cents for book of 200 pases, containing 
material in full for al Lizaerems. 
MARCH BROTH ry Lebanon, O. 


(For use in schools 
and self-study.) 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES, 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. 


Seven Colleges and Schools, 


Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 
SCHOOLS. 
HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A 


- gg? Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industria) drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
achool, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

‘ FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 

Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


w 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BeincewaTER, Mass. 

_ For both sexes, For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


‘ 
CHARLES 8S. CHAPIN, Principal. 
S 
JouN G, Thompson, Principal. 


TK NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLeM, Mass. 

For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W. P. BECKWITH, 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WesrrikLp, Mass. 

For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Frrcunurc, Mass. 
kor both sexes. Kor catalogues address 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
aummer schools or institutes, 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

3 Somerset Street, Roaton. 


Europe and Palestine, . 


Sailing June, July, and August. 

Low prices, ranging from $250 to $650. 

Itineraries of Epwin Jones, 462 Putnam 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TOUR ROUND THE WORLD, 1,675. 


The Western Teachers’. 


OF MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


Has the confidence of School Boards and 
Superintendents, and is conducted on strict 
business principles. Direct assistance give” 
or no commission charged. Send for enrol! 
ment blank and circular. 

Have you seen the Western Teacher ? 
If not, send for a free sample copy. 


Ss. Be GILLAN & 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal 


141 Wisconsin St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, : : : : 82.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . . 2.004 year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 X 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 56.50 *“ 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 @ year 
Both papers to one address, + 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - ~ - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


WHEN WE PLANT THE TREE. 


BY ADA SIMPSON SHERWOOD, 


What do we see 

When we plant the tree 

Laden with brightest prophecy? 

Buds softly touched by the sun’s warm kiss, 
Swelling to bursting in rapturous bliss; 
Fresh young leaves, with their secrets true, 
Whispering them to the winds anew; 
Fragrant, roseate, leafy June, 

Curtained branches all a-tune 

With blissful flood of song-birds’ notes 
iushing forth from bursting throats; 
Summer of sunshine, birds in the nest, 
Autumn in golden glory drest; 

Dead leaves whirling to and fro, 

Branches white with the fallen snow. 

All these we see 

When we plant the tree 

Laden with brightest prophecy. 


What do we see 

When we plant the tree 

Laden with happiest prophecy? 
Children playing beneath the shade, 
Bird songs hushed by the merry raid; 
Branches mounted with eager quest, 
Just to peep in the round brown nest; 
Rope swing moving to and fro, 
Youthful soldiers in a row; 

Workman resting from the plough, 
Breezes soothing the toil-worn brow; 
Idle dreamer on the grass, 
Watching as the shadows pass; 
Lovers from the throng apart, 
‘arving names on tree and heart. 

All these we see 

When we plant the tree 

Laden with happiest prophecy. 


What do we see 

When we plant the tree, 

of immortality? 

As rootlets in the darkened mould, 
Dormant with the winter's cold, 
Drink new life with spring's warm glow, 
Pushing upward in its flow, 

Until within the upper air, 

Bud and leaf and bloom appear, 

So our souls from earth’s cold clod, 
Quickened with the smile of God, 
Mount to life in higher spheres, 
Reaching out beyond the years. 

Life, blest life, beyond the tomb, 
Fragrant with perennial bloom! 

All this we see, 

As we plant the tree, 

Emblem of immortality. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


J. F. Crooker, Albany: Test the truth ef Agas- 
siz’s remark, “Children are born naturalists.” 


Levi P. Morton: Beautifying school and home 
grounds with trees emphasizes obedience to that 
higher law which adorns character and life with 
whatever is pure, noble, and of good report. 

Benson J. Lossinc: What conqueror in any part 
of “life’s broad field of battle” could desire a more 


beautiful, a more noble, or a more patriotic monu- 
ment than a tree planted by the hands of pure and 
joyous children as a memorial of his achievements? 


SUPERINTENDENT JOHN TreRHUNE, Bergen County, 
Penn.: The time used by pupils in making their 
school grounds attractive and beautiful is profitably 
spent. An increase in the number and variety of 
trees, shrubs, and plants is not the most significant 
result of a proper observance of this day, There is 
a higher and richer reward than this. Properly con. 
ducted, this custom may be the means of giving 
practical knowledge to the youth and children in 
regard to tree-life and culture, and what is of still 
more value, their minds and hearts may be impressed 
with a love for trees and for the thousand other 
beautiful forms to be found in nature’s dominion 
about them, 


ORIGIN OF ARBOR DAY CELEBRATIONS. 


BY DR JOHN Bb. PEASLEE, 
Ex-Superintendent Cincinnati Public Schools. 


It is with unusual pleasure that the writer, after 
more than a deeade of silence, again addresses the 
readers of the Journal, a periodical more vigorous 
and progressive than ever; and although many of 
those who were familiar with this old pen in the 
early “eighties have passed away, yet he indulges the 
hope that some are left in whom these lines will 
awaken pleasant recollections of the past. But more, 
he rejoices at the opportunity of presenting to the old 
and the new readers of the Journal the corrrect his- 
tory of an educational project that has done more 
than anything else to arouse public sentiment on the 
subject of trees and forestry, a subject of vital im- 
portance to the future prosperity of our country, 

Before entering, however, upon the history of the 
origin of the celebration of tree-planting, or Arbor 
day celebration, as it is usually called, the writer will 
quote a passage from his address before the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence in 

“The youth of our country must be instructed in the 
value and utility of forests-——their influence upon climate, 
soil, production, ete.; correct sentiment in regard to trees 
must be implanted if the best interests of our country are 
to be subserved; and the best means of imparting the in- 
struction and of interesting the pupils in the subject is 
through the celebration of tree-planting. 

“The principal objects of the celebration are to instill 
into the minds of childrenand older citizens correct senti- 
ments in regard to trees, and to store their minds with in- 
formation relating to forestry. I would have trees dedi- 
cated to great authors, statesmen, soldiers, and to the 
pioneers and distinguished citizens of each township, 
village, or city, as the case may be, and thus ‘Make trees,’ 
as Holmes says, ‘monuments of history and characier.’ 
Tree, or Arbor Day, celebrations should be held annually 
by every school in the land, if not in the open air around 
beautiful trees, then in the schoolroom, and the occasion 
should be made as grand and impressive as possible.” 

“Arbor Day” for planting trees for economic pur- 
poses originated in Nebraska in 1872. Prizes were 
offered by societies and private citizens to those who 
succeeded in having planted on that day the greatest 
number of trees. There were no celebration exer- 
cises connection with the planting. ac- 
counts for the fact that between 1872 and 1882 but 
two other states, Kansas and Minnesota, had adopted 
an Arbor day. The designating of a certain day by 
the governor or legislature of the state as “Arbor 
day,” and calling upon the people of the state to plant 
trees on that day, is one thing, but the celebration of 
the day by declamations, essays, speeches, music, ete., 
is entirely another thing. The celebration of memo- 
rial tree-planting with appropriate dedicatory exer- 
cises by public school children and others, on school 


grounds or in public parks, or the celebration of 
Arbor Day by literary and other exercises in’ the 
schoolhouses has no connection with the Nebraska 
“Arbor Day,” first designated by Governor Morton, 
except in name. Indeed, when the writer inaug- 
rated the celebration of Arbor Day in the schools of 
Cincinnati on the 27th day of April, 1882, he had no 
thought of the Nebraska Arbor Day. 

The origin of Arbor Day celebrations refers back 
to the Revolutionary war. A short time before the 
centennial celebration of the surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis to General Washington, which celebration took 
place at Yorktown, October 19, 1881, the authorities 
at Washington sent an invitation to the three grand- 
sons of General von Steuben, of Revolutionary fame, 
to attend the celebration. A number of prominent 
Germans of Cincinnati invited the Von Steuben 
brothers to visit Cincinnati, agd upwards of eleven 
hundred dollars were raised for their entertainment. 
The most important feature of their entertainment 
consisted of a drive through Burnet Woods park, 
Clifton, Spring Grove cemetery, the Zoological gar- 
den, and Eden park. These places, the pride of 
Cincinnati, are beautiful chiefly because of the trees. 

One of the Von Steubens was one of the chief 
foresters of Prussia, “Ober Forster,” as the Germans 
eall him, He spoke eloquently of the influence of 
forests upon soil, climate, productions, floods, ete., 
and expressed surprise at the wholesale destruction of 
forests in this country. Tle made a deep impression 
upon Judge Warren Higley, the president of the 
Ohio Forestry Association, of which the writer was 
one of the organizers, which had awakened no little 
interest in forestry in Cincinnati and the state of 
Ohio previous to this time, and Colonel William LL. 
DeBeck, who conceived the idea of organizing in Cin- 
cinnati an association for the United States and 
Canada, to be known as the American Forestry Con- 
gress. After a conference with Judge Warren 
Higley, Dr. Rabbi Lillenthal, Hon. John Simpkin- 
son, Colonel A. Jones, Hon. Rothe, and the 
writer, Colonel DeBeck decided to hold a public 
meeting at one of the principal hotels of the city, and 
to invite to that meeting many of the prominent 
and public-spirited citizens of Cincinnati, and to lay 
the plans before them and to endeavor to obtain their 
influence and assistance, and a large and enthusiastic 
meeting was the result. It was decided that one day 
during the session of the proposed congress should be 
spent in Eden park, and that a procession should be 
a leading feature. The writer proposed to have the 
school children of Cincinnati celebrate the day by 
planting and dedicating trees to) American authors 
with appropriate literary and other exercises, after 
the plan of the authorial birthday celebrations that 
he had previously inaugurated in the public schools 
and with which they were familiar, ‘The writer was 
appointed chairman of the committee on Arbor Day 
exercises, and the celebration of tree-planting took 
place after the plan devised, now known as the Cin- 
cinnati plan. Tt was estimated that more than fifty 
thousand people were present, twenty thousand of 
whom were pupils of the public schools. 

The next vear each school had a granite “marker” 
placed at its group of trees, with the name of the 
school and the author in whose honor or memory the 
trees were planted and dedicated cut upon it, and the 
Arbor Day celebration again took place, that of each 
school around its special group in “Authors” Grove,” 
the name given to the grove, of about six acres in ex- 
tent, planted and dedicated by the public school chil- 
dren of Cincinnati in Eden Park, April 27, 1882, the 
day on which Ralph Waldo Emerson died. Indeed, 
this great author passed peacefully away at the very 
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time the students of Hughes high school, under 
charge of their principal, Dr. FE. W. Coy, were plant- 
ine and dedicating a group of beautiful sugar maples 
and an elm tree in his honor. 

In 1884 the Arbor Day celebration took place in 
the several schoolhouses, but in the years 1885 and 
ibe 
retirement 


schools in 
*ANuthors’ from the 
superintendeney Arbor Day has been celebrated an- 
nually by the schools, but always in the schoolhouses, 


1886 the day was celebrated 


Grove.” Since 


as in 1884. 
But tree held 
schoolrooms are neither so attractive nor impressive 


celebrations within the walls of 
as tree festivals held in the free air around the beau- 
tiful trees themselves, and vet the custom of cele- 
brating indoors 1s hecoming vearly more universal. 
This is chiefly due to the fact that the day designated 
by the governor of the state as Arbor Day Is usaally a 
little too late to plant trees and not always late 
enoueh to make it safe to take the children into the 
parks and groves where, after the formal exercises 
are over, they may enjoy themselves upon the green 
sod. It is not necessary to the objects of the celebra- 
tion that the children actually plant the trees, nor is 
is necessary that the celebration itself should take 
place on Arbor Day. Ef that day comes too early in 
the season, let the exercises be postponed to a later 
date, as was done in Cincinnati in 1885, when, on ac- 
count of the condition of the ground and of the 
weather, the tree festival took place in May instead of 
on Arbor Day, which was the last Friday of April of 
that year. 

In conclusion, the writer commends to the teachers 
the following extract from a letter of the historian 
J.T. Headley to him, written on the occasion of the 
second great tree-planting or Arbor Day celebration 
by the Cincinnati public schools in Kden park in 
1583, as it contains one of the best, if not the best, 
statements of the objects of education ever penned, 
and requests them not only to memorize the extract 
themselves, but to teach it to their pupils: 

“We sometimes forget that the highest aim of edu- 


cation is to form right character—and that is aecom- 


plished more by impressions made upon the heart 
than by The 


awakening of our best sympathies, the cultivation of 


knowledge imparted to the mind. 


our best and purest tastes, strengthening the desire 
to be useful and good, and directing youthful ambi- 
tion to unselfish ends, such are the objects of true 
education.” 

And then the learned author added, “Surely noth- 
ing can be better calculated to procure these ends 
than the holiday set apart in the public schools.” 


ARBOR DAY. 


BY ADA SIMPSON SHERWOOD, 


(The following exercise is designed for the schoolroom preceding 
the planting of trees, with a marching song for the latter ceremony. 
Phe schoolroom should be profusely decorated with branches and 


leaves in an artistic form, wreaths, arches, mottoes made of ever- 
greens or pressed leaves, ete. 
1. Song (by school), “Welcome to Arbor Day.” Tune, 


“America,” 

Arbor Day, 

List, nature’s welcome lay 
With joy replete. 

O day of festal mirth, 

Of beauty, sense, and worth, 


O welcome, 


Thou, to adorn the earth, 


Hath mission sweet. 


When thy glad morn appears, 

sright hopes of future years 
Our thoughts employ, 

Day of unselfish deeds, 

When care for others’ needs 

Shall freely plant the seeds 
Of future joy. 

All 

Shall bless our native land 
With gifts so free. 

To him may nature bring 


praise to him whose hand 


Her choicest offering, 
And birds his praises sing, 
Who plants a tree, 


2. Reading, Scripture selections. 
3. Quotations (recited by pupils at their seats, or used 
as roll-call). 

1. History of the day. 

If the Hon. J. Sterling Morton, in 1872, when, at his 
instigation, the first Arbor Day was observed in treeless 
Nebraska, could have foreseen the growth of the institu- 
tion and the universality with which it is observed at the 
present day, no doubt this lover of trees would have been 
no less surprised than gratified at the result of his effort 
in this direction. His suggestion was the good seed that 
fell on good ground and brought forth its hundred fold. 
Not only the prairie states, but those whose extensive 
forests have yielded to commerce their vast stores of 
wealth and usefulness have fallen into line, and the beau- 
tiful and useful custom of planting trees on a special day 
designated for the purpose has been adopted by nearly 
every state and territory in the union, and Arbor Day is 
becoming universally recognized as a public holiday. 

The importance of our public schools as a factor in 
moulding public opinion is shown in the fact that the 
rapid growth of Arbor Day observances dates from its 
introduction into the schools. The Cincinnati schools 
took the lead in 1882, under the special inspiration of a 
talk on forestry by Baron Richard Von Steuben, the royal 
chief forester of the German empire, during his visit to 
ihe city the previous autumn. Other schools quickly fol- 
lowed this worthy example, and it is hoped that all the 
schools of our country will soon be enlisted in this noble 
enterprise. 

5. A Practical View. 

The ancient Romans celebrated the last three days of 
April as a festival in honor of Flora, their goddess of 
flowers and spring. ‘The Druids were accustomed to sig- 
nalize the advent of May by lighting large fires upon the 
summits of hills. May-day festivities, derived from these 
ancient customs, have been brought through mediaeval 
to modern times, and are still observed, to some extent, 
in England. 

We Americans, as a practical people, are establishing 
our spring festival upon a basis of usefulness, that of 
planting trees for man’s benefit. The uses of the 
products of trees are so familiar that we scarcely stop to 
think that from the time are rocked in the cradle 
until we are borne to our last resting-place we are con- 
stantly attended by these faithful servants. 

The benefits derived from the living trees in their 
shade, their shelter, and their influence in purifying the 
air and teinpering the extreme heat of summer are too 
well-known to need comment. Add to these the belief, 
now generally accepted, that forests nurture springs and 
strealas, increase and equalize the rainfall in their vici- 


we 


nity, ward off floods by retaining the surplus moisture by 
roots, moss, lichens, and the like, and prevent large quan- 
tities of earth from being torn up and washed down 
declivities, uiling up rivers and blocking navigation, and 
we have abundant reason for planting trees, foremphasiz- 
ing Arbor Day, and for its observance in our public 
schools. 
6. Song, “We love the Trees.” Tune, “There’s music 
in the air.” 
We love the grand old trees, 
With the Oak, their royal king, 
And the Maple, forest queen, 
We to her our homage bring. 
And the elm, with stately form, 
Long withstanding wind and storm, 
Pine, low whispering to the breeze. 
O, we love the grand old trees! 


We love the grand old trees, 

The cedar bright above the snow, 
The poplar straight and tall, 

And the willow weeping low. 
Butternut, and walnut, too, 
Hickory so staunch and true, 
Basswood blooming for the bees. 
O, we love the grand old trees! 
We love the grand old trees, 

The tulip branching broad and 
The beech with shining robe, 


high, 


And the birch so sweet and shy. 
Aged chestnuts, fair to see, 
Holly bright with Christmas glee, 
Laurel crown for victories. 
O, we love the grand old trees! 
7. An Aesthetical View. 

What is there in nature more beautiful than trees 
whether we contemplate them standing singly with all 
their perfectness or outline, each leaf trembling with a 
thrill of joy, or view them in regular rows and groves, as 
man has transplanted them, or see them in all the solemn 
majesty of the primeval forests, their leafless trunks rising 
in towering grandeur like huge columns of a mighty 
architecture. We have but to consider ourselves upon 
the treeless prairie with nothing upon which to rest the 


eve between the dreary stretch of land and the vastextent 
of blue; or imagine, if possible, the effect of a majestic 
oak or stately elm upon the mind of one born blind and 
suddenly receiving his sight, to realize, in a measure, 
how much we owe of beauty to these common blessings. 

When we plant trees we are working with God to beau- 
tify the earth, to make more fair and lovable the face of 
nature. Weare helping to inspire a love for the beautiful 
in our own and others’ minds, and thus supplying food 
for our higher natures. 

8. An Ethical View. 

The planting of trees may have a foundation in prac- 
tical utility, and foster our love for the beautiful, but it 
serves a still higher purpose in its moral effects. No one 
plants a tree expecting to receive more than a small por- 
tion, if any, of its benefits. The greater advantages will 
be reaped by generations he will not live to see. The act 
is an unselfish one, and the observance of Arbor Day pro- 
motes unselfishness. When thoughts are drawn from self 
and centred upon the happiness and comfort of others, 
then are there developed those higher qualities of charac- 
ter which bring man nearer to his Maker. 

The celebration of Arbor Day inspires patriotism. No 
one can help to make his country more beautiful and use- 
ful, more desirable as a home, without having greater 
love for her. When we plant trees in memory of great 
ien or great events, we are but emphasizing our appre- 
ciation of their greatness. It is our pledge that, in so far 
as lies in our power, we will endeavor to follow great and 
noble examples. 

9. Recitation, ‘Who Plants a Tree.” 


Who plants a tree for future years, 
Stays not with his own joys and tears, 
But reaches out with thoughtful care, 
With ardent hope and earnest prayer, 
To make more brigut and glad the morn 
Of generations yet unborn, 

The paths of future days to bless, 
Which his own feet may never press. 
With gifts of love the work is fraught, 
‘Tis prompted by no selfish thought. 
A giver he of blessings free, 

Who plants a tree. 

Who plants a tree for future years 

A dwelling for the feathered throng, 

\ chorus jubilant and sweet, 

Each glad awaking morn to greet, 

He plants a shelter freely won 

From winter’s siorm or summer’s sun, 
He plants a soothing, cool retreat 

For aching brow and weary feet. 

He plants sweet peace, he plants repose, 
Rest from a thousand pains and woes. 
Dispenser he of charity 

Who plants a tree. 


Who plants a tree with generous hand 
Has love for his dear native land, 

A noble pride, a patriot’s care, 

That his fair land shall be more fair. 

He plants a beauty, strength, and power, 
For all mankind the precious dower. 
So doth our country, stretching free 
Her arms of strength and liberty, 
Receive and shelter all who come 

To make beneath her skies a home. 

A lover he of liberty 

Who plants a tree, 


Who to the sod a tree has given, 

Sends prayer of faith and works to heaven, 
He piants a trust in sun and showers, 

In bud and bloom of springtime hours, 

He plants a hope for coming years, 

For wider reach and fuller spheres. 

So may our lives with purpose true, 
Reach out and upward through the blue, 
So may our faith look from earth’s gloom 
To an eternal springtime’s bloom. 

A teacher he of life to be 

Who plants a tree. 

10. Preserve the Forests. 

Our nature-loving Whittier said, “The wealth, beauty, 
fertility, and healthfulness of the country largely depend 
upon the conservation of our forests and the planting of 
The destruction of forests has been followed by a 
marked aridity of soil and climate in so many instances 
that it justifies the belief in their connection as cause and 
effect. These disastrous effects are noticeable in Pales- 
tine, Greece, Persia, Sicily, Spain, and the Canary islands. 

Authentic cases are known where the removal of trees 
has caused floods and the filling up of streams with debris 
washed down the hilis, followed by a corresponding 
drought and drying up of the streams, where re-planting 
trees has restored the original conditions. 

The subject of forestry has not received the attention in 
this country which has been given it in the old world, but 


trees.” 
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the rapidly-increasing fears of the disastrous effects at- 
tending the destruction of our forests is bringing the sub- 
ject more and more before the people. 

By observing Arbor Day and planting trees, we hope 
not only in a measure to restore the benefits of forests, 
but to bring the subject of forestry into greater promi- 
nence. Its careful study may lead to the adoption of such 
measures as shail tend to the preservation of existing 
forests, and the re-planting of them upon barren places, 
sides and summits of hills and mountains, and along 
sandy coasts and the courses of streams. 

11. ‘Song of the Forest.’’ Tune, ‘‘A Thousand Years.” 

Sing of the trees with glad thanksgiving, 
Sing of the forests old and grand, 
Pride of the earth, majestic gardens, 
Planted and reared by God’s own hand. 
Chorus. 
For many years, ’mid storms and sunshine, 
Music of birds and tempest’s roar, 
Grandly they’ve sung their sweet old story, 
Spare, kindly tune, for many more. 
Spurn not the gifts so free and royal, 
Heedless destruction, stay thy hand; 
Cherish, O man, this priceless blessing, 
Beautiful forests, old and grand. 
Chorus. 
Hark to their tales of joy and sorrow, 
Springtimes of love and summer’s bloom. 
Autumns of gold, whose dying splendor 
Whispers of life beyond the tomb. 

12. Celebrated Trees. 

The great redwoods of California are well-known to be 
the largest trees in the world. Some of them are 376 feet 
high and thirty-four feet in diameter. These figures mav 
not convey any very definite idea to those unaccustomed 
to measurements, but when we consider that if the tree 
were cut down and found to be hollow for only one-fourth 
the distance of the diameter, there would be ample room 
for a man to ride into the opening on horseback, we have 
Some of the largest 
2.000 to 2,500 


some conception of its magnitude. 
that have been felled 


years. 
It is claimed that the most magnificent trees on this 


continent are a group of immense magnolias in Louisiana. 

Each one perfect in outline, clothed in moss, and 
crowned with crimson blossoms, they combine the attri- 
butes of beauty and sublimity. 

The antiquity of trees is greater than that of any work 
of art. It is believed that there are cedars in Lebanon 
that have stood since Solomon's time, and olives on Olivet 
that might have sheltered the Master of the twelve. 

There are forests and trees in England that have wit- 
nessed the great events of her history from the early 
Saxon times. The noted cypress of Somma in Lombardy 
is claimed by existing records to have been a considerable 


age of from 


show an 


tree forty-two years B. C. 

The famous chestnut of Mt. Etna is supposed to be over 
a thousand years old. It is 160 feet in circumference, 
divided with the appearance of five trees. Its hollow 
trunk affords shelter for shepherds and their flocks. It 
is called the “hundred horse-chestnut,” from’ its having 
protected a hundred mounted horsemen during a sudden 
storm. 

In our own land there are two cedars in the Nautchela 
mountains which are claimed to be more than a thousand 
vears old, and a live oak on the gulf coast whose age is es- 
timated to be near 2,000 years. 

13. Marching Song (to be sung while marching to the 
grounds and planting the trees), “This Bright Festal 
Day.” Tune, Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

We have seen fair Spring’s advancing step and heard her 
welcome voice 
From wood and stream, from field and glen, to bid our 
hearts rejoice. 
She beckons us from books and care to make her paths 
our choice 
On this bright festal day. 
Chorus. 
We come with gifts of joy and beauty, 
We come with gifts of joy and beauty, 
We come with gifts of joy and beauty, 
On this bright festal day. 
With song of glad returning birds the woodland gaily 
rings, 
The air is blithe with waking life, all nature sweetly 
sings, 
While now we come with happy hearts and willing offer- 
ings 
On this bright festal day.--Chorus. 
Fold gently, earth, around these roots, our gifts of love 
receive. 
Shine, genial sun, come, gentle showers, and bid our 
offerings live. 
O, nature, bless with grace and strength these 
gladly give 
On this bright festal day.—Chorus. 


trees we 


O, children of the future years, we think of you to-day; 

We seem to see you ’neath these trees, and hear you shout 
at play. 

We bring to you these royal gifts to cheer you on your 
way 

On this glad festal day.—Chorus. 


ARBOR DAY DIVERSIONS. 


BY Cc. I. N. 


What trees'do you know by name? Which by 
sight ? 
Which city is called the “City of Elms”? 
Which is your favorite tree? Describe it. 
Which is your favorite among shrubs? Which 
among vines? 
Of what wood are the schoolroom desks made? 


Of 
what the teacher’s desk? 

Name the trees in the schoolyard. In your home 
yard. 

Name a tree that has “needles.” 

Who wrote “Woodman, spare that tree’? (Morris. ) 

What trees are specially fond of water and draw up 
a large amount? (Willows.) 

Who is called the “Father of Arbor Day”? (J. 
Sterling Morton of Nebraska.) 

What tree has been called the “giant of the forest” ? 

What nut trees grow in your town? 


ARBOR DAY EXERCISE. 


BY W.. AND G, 

[The principle of this exercise is a method becoming 
adopted by the schools in and about Boston; namely, to 
make the observance of the national public days occa- 
sions for teaching the spiritual significance of the child’s 
routine work, particularly of his nature work. For this 
purpose poetry, literature, and song are brought to illus- 
trate what he has learned already from his own work or 
observation. ] 

1. Morning Bible Selection.—Judges ix.: T7--15, in- 
clusive. 

2. Recitation.— ‘Arbor Day” (selected). 

Upon this bare unsheltered ground 
The living germs we strew, 

And pray for kindly summer suns, 
And fertilizing dew. 


And when a hundred years have passed, 
The oaks, grown old and hoar, 

Shall serve to form some mighty fleet, 
To guard our native shore, 


By trusty hearts, in peril’s hour, 
Our flag shall be unfurled, 
To sound in fame Columbia’s 
In thunder o’er the world. 


name 


Winds, blow gently o’er them! 
Calm thy rage, O Sea! 
Bear thy burden proudly, 
On to victory! 
3. Recitation.—‘‘Planting the Oak.” 
[Adapted from Hezekiah Butterworth, in Youth’s Com- 
panion. ] 
We plant the acorn—open here the mould 
The violets break, while thrushes flute and sing, 
Narth’s new-made vesture let the spade unfold, 
We plant the acorn in the breath of spring, 
The sun will find it, and the April rain, 
The jocund June, and summer’s wandering wind; 
Life’s resurrected powers renew again 
The embrvo oak, and nature’s chain unbind. 
The earth shall feed thee like a mother strong, 
Heir of the sun, the cloud, eternal skies, 
(nd earth’s new ages, eloquent and long. 


Here, as we gather on this festal day 
To plant the acorn, heir of centuries old, 

What war scenes rise,—what navies dark and grand, 
With peaking oars, and serried shield and bows. 


The heir of peace—the dove descends and falls 
From Christ’s own hands upon young Freedom’s brow, 
We weave the garlands of new festivals, 
Like poets old, to lay upon the plough. 
No more for dragon-ship or palisade 
The young tree rises by the crumbling wood, 
But children plant the roval oaks, to shade 
The councils sweet of human brotherhood! 
4. Composition.—“Pines, and Other Fir Trees.”’ 
{Let this be the child’s own record of his observations 


or previous study. Let him use specimens showing the 
branching of the pine; how the pines are distinguished 
from one another by the number of needles in the sheath; 
how the cone forms, and how it takes the place of blos- 
som or fruit to other trees; how pines are distinguished 
from other fir trees. The habit of lichens of attaching 
themselves to one side of the tree. Note which side, and 
why. Teachers will find Apgar’s “Trees of Northern 
United States” very helpful in the class work to prepare 
for such an exercise as the above.] 
5. Recitation (for a younger pupil).— 
THE LULLABY OF THE PINES. 
Flee home to your nestlings, little mother birds, flee, 
Cuddle down in the nest lest an owlet should see; 
While the primrose is wakeful and the whip-poor-will 
sings, 
Tuck your drowsy heads under your soft, downy wings, 
And, rocked by the breeze blowing on toward the deep, 
Go to sleep, little birds, go to sleep. 


Sieen on! all the night as we sweep to and fro 

In the dusk, we will sing you our lullaby low, 

ear not, timid hearts, though high above all, 

The Father bends near when His helpless ones call. 

Tender and sure is the watch he will keep, 

Safe in His love you may trust Him, and sleep. 
—-Hattie A. Cooley, in Inter-Ocean. 


6. Composition.—‘A Visit to Arnold Arboretum.” 

{If this is not possible, the description of some grove 
familiar to the children may be taken. Also see article 
in Century for April, 1893.] 


Dear Old Woods.” 


Of the old woods the music echoesstill, 
The sunbeam shuttles through the leafy looms 
Of beech and inaple wove most wondrous webs 
In figures fashioned out of lights and glooms. 


In the old times, like mimic meteors, 
Bends, as of yore, and blossom odors go 

On viewless wings abroad, and fair ferns bend 
Where dusky shadow-sheltered mosses grow. 


Over that lovely scene, the living sky 
Deep in my heart, and not one tree has died; 
The red-bird’s carol, and the robin’s song, 
The crickets’ chirp along the streamlet’s side. 
—Louise V. Boyd, in Indianapolis Journal. 


8. General Exercise on Trees (based on previous 
science lessons). 

Parts of Trees.—(1) Budding trees, with specimens. 
What trees put forth leaf-buds first? Blossom buds? 
Use of buds for protection, ete. 

Leaves.—Using mounted specimens. 
Uses of leaves, etc. 

Sap.—Use to the tree. Sap 
product; maple syrup; tar and turpentine. 

Useful and ornamental trees.—Specimens: Blocks of 
ornamental woods, nuts, spices, ete. Pictures of growing 
trees of foreign countries to show trees in their native 
places. Introductory talk upon the kinds of trees pe- 
culiar to different localities. 

Note.—‘Child’s Book of Nature’ will be found very 
helpful for this exercise; also, ‘A World of Wonders.” 

Useful and ornamental woods studied should include 
the white oak of the northern United States and the live 
oak of the Southern states, the cork oak of Spain. 

There are certain plants so useful to mankind, so closely 
connected with the uses of particular nations, that it 
would seem that without them these nations would cease 
The palm trees furnish a striking instance of 
There are about 600 species of this splen- 


Forms conipared. 


used as a mercantiie 


to exist. 
this relation. 
did tree. 
Uses of Palm Trees.—Cordage, fishing lines, oars, sails, 
masts; drinks and liquors are manufactured; oil is ob 
tained; sage, vegetable ivory, cocoanut, dates, canes, or 
the leayes for thatching and baskets. 
Indies and 


rattans; 

The mahogany tree of the West 
America, the rosewood tree of China, Siam, and Brazil, 
Madagascar, sandalwood 


Central 


ebony wood from Ceylon and 
from the Soutk Sea islands, and boxwood of Europe and 
the United States are some of our most valuable of orna- 
mental woods. 
Nut trees. 
Spice trees, or trees whose seeds, 
fruits are used for flavoring and in medicine as stimulants 
These trees are generally natives of 


[Use specimens. ] 


barks, roots, or dried 


and carminatives. 
the tropical islands of the Old World, but some of them 
have been successfully cultivated in the West Indies and 
South America. 

Kor a description of 
see Browne's “Manual of Commerce.” 


the nutmeg, cinnamon, allspice, 
and clove trees, 

Medicinal Trees. 
deposited in crystalline particles in the wood of a species 


Camphor is made of a gum which is 


of laurel tree in the East Indies and Malay. 
A species of the acacia tree in Africafurnishes the valu- 
able gum-arabic, Peruvian bark, and the valuable qui- 
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nine, which is obtained from the bark, are products from 


the cinchona tree of South America. 

Redwood trees are noble coniferous trees of California. 
They grow mostly in great forests upon the mountains 
along the coast, and often grow toa height of 260 feet and 
a diameter of fourteen feet. It is extensively used for 
building purposes. The tree is well named, for when the 
wood is freshly sawn, it is of a fine red color. 

Vegetable Dyes —-The logwood tree is a native of Cen- 
tral America, and is extensively used for reds, purples, 
violets, blues, and blacks. Brazil-wood, found in Central 
and South America, and in Japan, yields rich red coloring 
matter. The wood, bark, leaves, and fruit of many other 
trees in the East Indies, India, and Africa furnish valu- 
able coloring matter. 

9, Recitation.—“Plant a Tree,” by Lucy Larcom. 

In connection with this exercise an interesting reading selection 
may be made from ‘The Story of the Little Fir Tree,” in Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen's Tales. 

Books referred to: Apgar’s Trees of North America. Child’s Book 
of Nature. A World of Wonders. New York: D, Appleton & Co. 
Browne’s Manual of Commerce. Century, April, 1893 (Arnold Ar- 
boretum). 


OUR MOTHERS THREE. 


Tune: “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
Come now and raise a gladsome song to Mother Nature 
dear; 
Again the flowers laugh in the fields, again the birds sing 
clear; 
And we who love God’s bright, fair world should let that 
love appear 
On this glad Arbor Day. 
Mother Nature, hear our singing; 
Take the praises we are bringing; 
May they swell, forever ringing, 
As on this Arbor Day. 


Chorus. 


And let us too join hearts in praise of our dear native 
land, 
Our Mother country she, to whom we all pledge heart and 
hand, 
A peerless queen she truly is; so may she ever stand, 
As on this Arbor Day. 
Mother Country, hear our singing; 
Take the praises we are bringing; 
May they swell, forever ringing, 
As on this Arbor Day. 


Chorus. 


And to our Aima Mater, our dear Mother School as well, 
We sing to show our loyalty; we would her virtues tell; 
She teaches us the truth of life; we pledge to heed them 
well, 

On this glad Arbor Day. 
Alma Mater, hear our singing; 
Take the praises we are bringing; 
May they swell, forever ringing, 

As on this Arbor Day. 


Chorus. 


Our school we love, our happy land, and Nature’s beauty 
rare, 
Three mothers they, and in their weal we each have some 
true share, 
So plant we trees, salute the flag, and faith and fealty 
swear, 
On this glad Arbor Day. 
Chorus. Mother Nature, hear our singing; 
Mother Country, love we're bringing; 
Mother School, thy praise is ringing, 
On this glad Arbor Day. 
—Vernon Purinton Squires, in New York Arbor Day An- 
nual. 


THE SCHOOL DEBATE, 


BY WARREN WINTHROP, 


1. Resolved, that winter weather and sports are more 
attractive to boys and girls than those of summer. 

2. Resolved, that wild flowers afford more pleasure to 
civilized peoples than garden plants. 

3. Resolved, that cotton is more serviceable to man 
than wool. 

4. Resolved, that the islands of the Mediterranean are 
of more real value to the world than those of the Indian 
ocean, 

5. Resolved, that electricity is destined to be of more 
service to man than steam. 

6. Resolved, that cattle are of more service to man 
than horses. 

7. Resolved, that sailing vessels, by their economy, are 
worth more to man than steamers with their speed 

8. Resolved, that the eloquence of the anti-slavery 
period was greater than that of the revolutionary , 

9. Resolved, that Faneuil hall is a more interesting 
historic relic than Independence hall. 

10. Resolved, that Clay's oratory was more popular 
than that of Webster. 


| Has vour state a state tree? Tf not. let your school] 
yote for one and make a special study of it 


SUGGESTIVE TALKS FOR ARBOR DAY. 


BY ELLA MARIE POWERS. 

An interesting and instructive talk on Arbor Day 
is of more value than a half-prepared, undrilled pro- 
eramme. Do not attempt too much; select a few 
subjects and concentrate the attention on these. 

An afternoon may be profitably spent in discussing 
any two or three of the subjects given. 

THE CONDITION OF OUR FORESTS IN 1620. 

alk of the almost universal forest of America when 
the l'ilgrims landed, its age, appearance, and value. 

At this period the climate was less variable than it is 
at the present time. The limits of each season was pre- 
cisely defined. 

What has brought about this great change? 

It is largely caused by the opening of large tracts of 
space. These tracts are exposed to the winds and to the 
direct rays of the sun. 

What is the result of this? Lead the pupils to think 
and reason for themselves. 

A few vital facts may be written upon the board as the 
talk continues. 

RELATION OF TREES TO THE SOIL. 


How can trees possibly make soil? 

Encourage the pupils again to think and reason for 
themselves. Drop a hint occasionally, or ask a judicious 
question now and then. 

The foliage of trees is a fertilizer. How? The roots 
draw up the nutritive elements from the depths of the 
soil; this nutrition permeates every leaf. The leaves, 
falling, bring that richness to the surface which was for- 
merly deep in the soil. 

Discuss the great difference of soil value in a valley 
surrounded by forest-covered hillsides, and the valley 
that is surrounded by open hillsides. 

What causes the difference in the richness of the soil? 


RELATION OF TREES TO BIRDS AND INSECTS. 


Insects multiply in cultivated ground, and thereby in- 
jure the farmer's crops. Birds will destroy these insects, 
therefore the farmer should see that these birds have a 
shelter near his fields. Shrubs and low trees on the bor- 
der of fields will prove good friends to the farmer. 

Locusts of the far-eastern countries were bred only in 
open plains. Here there were no trees to offer shelter to 
the birds that would destroy locusts. The pupils will rea- 
son that armies of grasshoppers can breed only in open 
spaces for similar reasons. 

THE COLORING OF TREES. 

If possible, have sketches of tree blossoms drawn upon 
the blackboard. 

Teach the pupils to observe closer than ever before the 
varied tints in the mass of spring tree buds and flowers. 
These pale tints of the forest tree blossoms form the most 
delicate and exquisite of fringe. 

If possible, secure many varieties. Call attention to 
the yellow-tinted birch flowers, the red flowers of the 
maple, the dark color of the elm flowers, the purple tints 
of the young oak leaves, the golden-green of the willow 
stems, and others. Compare the various shades of the 
leaves, the stems, the flowers. An infinitesource of pleas- 
ure is offered to us if we will but observe. 

Is there any similarity in the color of the spring blos- 
soms and the color of the leaves of the same tree in the 
fall? 

SHAPES AND FORMS OF TREES. 

Let the pupils classify trees according to their shape 
and form. They will readily make out a list of graceful 
trees, as the willow, elm, etc.; straight pine trees like the 
young firs; trees with drooping branches and tremulous 
leaves; trees that are most symmetrical, most irregular 
in shape, and most crooked, 

THE FOLIAGE OF TREES. 

Foliage is one cause of healthful freshness in the alr. 

It modifies temperature. 

Foliage is the source of shade, the home of birds, and 
adds beauty to our scenery. 

Speak of the pale green in spring, the deep green of 
summer, and the brillianey of the foliage in thé autumn. 

Encourage the pupils to name plants with small leaves, 
as the heath plants, and contrast these leaves with the 
wide-spreading fan palm or the banana leaf. Contrast the 
forlorn cactus of Peru with our plants of beautiful foliage. 

THE CHANGES IN FOREST TREES. 

Once our forests abounded in valuable wood. What 
has brought about the change? We ride miles now and 
see many white birches, wild cherry trees, and serubby 
pines. Discuss the cause of this change freely with the 
pupils. 

If a forest of hard wood be cut down, will a second 
forest of equally hard and valuable wood spring up? 


Why not? Because the soil gave to the first forest its 
strong life-giving element. It cannot nourish a new and 


vigorous growth immediately. 
Lead the pupils to see that usually there will be a 


meagre growth of the same species. : 

Call their attention to some pine wood that has been 
succeeded by dwarf, weak species. 

The pupils will see that a heavy growth of hard wood 
indicates a superior soil. Pine often indicates an inferior 
soil. 

SUCCESSION OF TREES IN A BURNED DISTRICT. 

This is a most interesting subject, for, in the order of 
nature, trees succeed each other after a wise plan. First, 
weeds and herbs appear, or plants that have downy at- 
tachments to their seeds. These are planted by the winds 
soon after the tract is burned. 

Second, thistles and plants with thorns. These catch 
and hold seeds, and serve as a protection to the young 
trees that will soon appear. 

Third, there are woody shrubs; these often bear fruit 
which is eaten and scattered about by the birds. The 
wild cherry and wild plum appear among these. 

Fourth, appear some trees bearing nuts. These nuts 
have been sown by squirrels. 

Fifth, appear the heavy and hard-wood trees, the oak, 
the beech, and hard maple. . 

Many lessons of the infinite wisdom of a Preserver of 
all things may be drawn from a talk of the succession of 
trees and their order of growth. 

THE RESULT OF EXTERMINATING OUR FORESTS. 

Let the pupils compare the vast forest regions of 200 
years ago with our present forest tracts. 

Let them find and point out upon maps our present 
large forest tracts. 

Show that there is danger of exterminating these if our 
trees be cut down as recklessly during the coming cen- 
tury as during the last. 

What would then result? 

Lead the pupils to see that in time desolation would 
follow, and we should be obliged to import our timber 
from foreign lands. 

Carefully lead the pupils to see the results: Springs, 
once full throughout the year, would be dry in summer 
and fall; small rivers would desert their original chan- 
nels, many brooks would entirely disappear, mill privi- 
leges, once remunerative, would be of no value, eachi 
shower of rain would produce inundations, and droughts 
would occur every summer. 

How would such results affect the human race? 

Encourage the pupils to talk freely and ask as 
many questions as they wish, but whatever may be 
the subject for discussion, impress upon all that trees 
ure necessary to our very existence. 

Impress upon the pupils that trees promote health, 
and add vastly to our wealth. They furnish fuel and 
lumber of shelter and manufacturing; they fertilize 
the soil, regulate the rain-fall, prevent droughts, and 
protect us from destructive winds. They are the 
homes of birds and animals, and furnish fruits for 
food and medicines. 

The one great lesson: the love and protection due 
to our trees, will surely impress itself upon the boys 


and the girls. 


ARBOR DAY, 


BY HELEN DEANE, 


DECORATIONS. 


Sketch a spray of bright green leaves upon the black- 
board. Draw the same spray in its autumnal colors. 
Sketches of birds, vines, and aclump of trees (white 
birches) are easily drawn. A border of crocus flowers, 
daffodils, pussy willows, or hyacinths will add to the at- 
tractiveness of the room. 

In a conspicuous place hang the large figures, 1872-1897, 
the date of the first Arbor Day and that of the present. 
These figures may be made of pasteboard covered with 
green leaves. Encourage the pupils to wear either their 
favorite flower or a tiny spray of green leaves. Place a 
little tree or palm in a jardiniere, a hanging fern at the 
window, amid a few daffodils or hyacinths. Some of the 
children wili be glad to fill baskets with moss, ferns, and 
vines. These may be hung at the windows, or, if very 
small, placed on their desks. 

Reading.—‘“The Origin of Arbor Day.” 

How grand are the vast forest domains of our country! 
All men should realize that the lives of our people and 
the prosperity of our country depend upon the preserva- 
tion of our trees. Our forests prevent inundations, 
droughts, and desolation. 

Hon. J, Sterling Morton of Nebraska realized this, and 
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so originated Arbor Day. Societies were formed for 
planting trees and preserving forests. 

The first Arbor Day was in Nebraska April 10, 1872. 
Kansas next observed the day, and other states soon fol- 
lowed. 

We plan for the future to-day, and are performing a 
most beneficent work for posterity and for our country. 
Mr. Morton once said: ‘“‘Nothing lives so long as truth 
and a tree.” 

Arbor Day song.—Air, ‘“‘Upidee.”’ 

O, Arbor Day is here at last, 
Tra, la, la! Tra, la, la! 
The cold of winter now is past, 
7 ra, In; Ta, la, lat 
Now all the trees are green and bright, 
The flowers are dancing in the light; 
Birds are singing in the trees, 
‘Tra, la, ja! ‘Tra, la, la! 
Boughs are swinging in the breeze, 
Tra, la, la, la, la! 


The skies are clear, the skies are blue, 
Tra, le, ja! ‘Tra; 1a, la! 
‘The trees and flowers are drest anew, 
Tra, la, la, la, Ja. 
Their sweetest songs the birds now trill, 
And brooks go tumbling down the hill; 
To the woods now haste away, 
Tra, la, la, la, la! 
This is happy Arbor Day, 
Tra, la, la, la, la! 
QUOTATIONS. 
The groves were God's first temples.—Bryant. 
tive fools their gold; give knaves their power; 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; 
Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree, is more than all. 
—J. G. Whittier. 
I hear the wind among the trees 
Play celestial harmonies. —Lonegfellow. 
In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth, 
So far as | know, but a tree and truth. 
—Holmes. 
Summer or winter, day or night, 
The woods are ever a new delight. 
—Stoddard. 
Time is never wasted listening to the trees; 
If to heaven as grandly we arose as these, 
Holding to each other half their kindly grace, 
Haply we were worthier of our human place. 
—Lucy Larcom. 
TREES. 


THREE HISTORIC 


1.—A royal charter was obtained 

In sixteen sixty-two; 

The colonies of Connecticut 
A bond of union drew. 

When Andros came with sixty men 
The charter to revoke, 

Brave Captain Wadsworth hid it safe 
Within the Charter Oak. —kR. C. Adams. 


2.—This Charter Oak was blown down in 1856. 
The vice-president’s chair at Washington is made of 
wood from this famous old oak. 
3.— Penn a treaty with Indian's made, 
‘Neath a spacious, tall elm tree. 
These were the words of the Indian chief 
In sixteen eighty-three: 
“While sun, moon, and stars endure, 
In peace we'll live with thee.” 
Near Philadelphia, these famous words, 
He spoke ‘neath an old elm tree. 


1.—The elm tree was blown down in March, 1810. It 
283 years old. For years it had been an object 
Benjamin West commemorated the scene 
2arts of the tree were sent tomem- 


was then 

of veneration. 

ina famous painting. 

bers of the Penn family. 

Il speak of that elm at Cambridge, 
Where Washington took command; 

And that vast army true and brave, 
Won liberty for our land. 

With muskets clean and courage true, 
In seventeen seventy-five, 

Our men marched valiantly to fight, 
For Liberty each did strive. 
A LESSON FROM THE PINES. 

(Pupil with pine twigs.) 

From these shoots that are frail and slender, 
What trees of strength may grow! 

Yet these stems Will meet with whirlwinds, 
That roughly and fiercely blow. 


But the trees will rise from the tempests 
Stronger and grander, we know, 


And their songs will be sweeter and purer, 
As the years all come and go. 
And I would that our lives, so slender, 
Might purer and grander grow, 
That we may rise strong from the tempests, 
As the years all come and go. 
EXERCISE FOR FIVE PUPILS. 

The Queen of Spring and her four friends from the 
North, South, East, and West. 

If given in costume, the queen may be crowned and the 
others may be dressed with fur (for the North), light 
gauzy draperies and scarfs (for the South), oriental colors 
(for the East), and yellow, California’s color, (for the 
West). 

Queen 
green).— 

I sent four friends to far-off lands, 
To North and South, to East and West, 
And they will bring, at my commands, 
The products of the trees, the best. 


(seated by a table covered with flowers and 


(Listening). But hark! | hear one coming! Ah! 
(Enter North with basket of products.) 


Welcome! From the Northland far. 
North (bows and takes spray of pine from his basket).— 
I bring you pine, through the year it sings; 
Its breath of balsam good health to you brings. 
(Shows oak spray or wood of oak).— 
In the North grows the oak, through the ages it stands, 
King of the forest, throughout the broad lands. 
(Takes spray of cedar from the basket, holds it up).— 
Here is the cedar, the child loves this best, 
For at Christmas with presents for all it is dressed. 
(Takes from basket a cake of maple sugar).— 
I saw the rock maples, and to you I bring 
This sugar; ‘tis made from the sap in the spring. 
(Takes out a handful of chestnuts).— 
And here are the chestnuts, in late autumn days, 
With basket of nuts, all then sing its praise. 
(The products may be placed in turn upon the table, 
by the queen, who stands near it.) 


Queen.- 
i thank you for gifts from the Northland to-day, 
But see! Our friend from the South is coming this way! 

[Enter South with basket, bows. ] 

South.- 

saw the date-palm in the hot sunny land, 
Accept these sweet dates I bring in my hand. 
(Queen accepts dates). 


South (giving gum-arabie to queen).— 
And here is gum from acacia trees, 
In India and Africa | saw these, 
The bark and pods for tanning are used, 
This valued tree o’er the land is diffused. 
From Pacific islands this bread-fruit came, 
The food of the people this fruit became, 
From the inmost bark their clothes are made, 
Its timber to all is a valuable aid. 
(Shows specimens of wood.) 


Rosewood, mahogany, dyewoods for all, 
| bring to your most spacious hall. 
Queen (bows, looks at them on the table). 
I know not which to name the best,— 
(West enters.) 
Here is our good friend from the West. 
West (with specimen of redwood or objects made from 
redwood). 
The redwood trees are giants, all, 
Stately and wonderful, grand and tall, 
From California this | bring, 
Accept it as my offering. 


(Takes from basket oranges, lemons, and limes).— 
Oranges, lemons, and limes I bring, 
‘air and fresh is this offering. 
Queen. 
Your wood, your fruit I highly prize, 
Here comes our Eastern friend so wise. 
East (offers figs).- 
“Beyond the days of tradition and myth, 
By southern Caspian’s shore, 
Flourished the fig tree, prized by all, 
This first-used fruit of yore.” 
(Offers olives.) 
The olive I bring from the Orient far, 
From Syria's coast it came, 
Its oil is prized, its wood is fine, 
Its crown to the Greeks brought fame. 


(Shows specimen of ebony.) * 


From the East I bring to you ebony, 
’Tis heavy and hard and rare, 

In deep, black color and polish bright, 
Few woods with this can compare. 


Queen.— 
From North or South, from East or West, 
I prize these gifts of our land, 
And whether of leaf, or fruit, or wood, 
It comes from God’s own hand. 
All.— 
God’s trees are rare and beautiful, 
Each one we'll love alway, 
We thank him for his gift of trees, 
On this our Arbor Day. 
Song (school), “Arbor Day Hymn,” Smith, 


WOOD COLLECTING. 


“Wood collecting” is known to comparatively few 
people, yet a sysematice and well-arranged collection 
presents a most attractive appearance, and is an orna- 
ment to any room or cabinet. The usual plan is 
about as follows, though individual collectors vary 
more or less from it: Get together as many varieties 
of woods as you can find growing near your home, and 
from each variety select a piece free from knots and 
imperfections. From this saw out a block of what- 
ever size you desire to have your specimens—three 
inches long by two wide and one thick is a good size, 
though many prefer two by one by one, and a few col- 
lect 
block until it is perfectly smooth and shows the grain 
Then label it neatly on one end and place it 


cubes one inch each way. Next polish each 


clearly. 
in your cabinet. By careful search you can find a 
large numberof specimens within a few miles’ walk 
of home, and by a little inquiry can find the names of 
almost ihe union who 


collectors in every state in 


would be glad to evchange with you. ‘To obtain a 
good collection of woods requires considerable work, 
first in getting your woods, and then in preparing 
them for your cabinet. Of course, if you prefer, you 
can hire some carpenter or cabinetmaker to do the 
latter for vou, but much of the enjoyment in any col- 
lection comes fromthe work of procuring and prepar- 
ing its treasures yourself. 

The variety in color, grain, degree of polish, and 
general appearance of your specimens will be a con- 
stant source of surprise to you. Some of the soft 
woods you will find can be smoothed only and not 
polished, while many of the harder woods, when care- 
fully polished, will reflect your face almost as dis- 
tinctly as a mirror. You will find great variation in 
color also. Place a piece of maple or ash alongside 
a well-polished piece of cherry, or compare a block 
of soft pine with a specimen of southern pine. A 
few such experiments will show you how greatly the 
different species of woods varv from one another. 

collection of and 
though not so popular as some other branches of col- 


woods costs almost nothing, 


lecting, exercises over its devotees just as great a 
fascination. —Our Youth. 


Class in Mathematier. 


SOLUTIONS TO PROBLEMS. 


89. X, Y. and Z formed a partnership to carry on a milling 
business. X owned the site, valued at $1,500; Y put up the 
building, worth $2,400, and Z put in the machinery, costing 
$3,000. They ran the mill for one year on this basis, and then 
agreed to take equal shares in it; but meantime the value of 
the land had increased 20%, the value of the building had de- 
creased 107%, and the worth of the machinery bad depreciated 
257%. Who should pay the other, and how much ? 

“Subseriber,” New Bedford, Mass. 


At the end of the year their investments were as follows: 
X, 81,800; Y, $2,160; Z, $2.250,—a total of $6,210, equivalent 
to $2,070 each. Hence X must pay $270 to the others, of which 
Y gets $90 and Z $180. J. K. Ellwood. 

90. If 4 men or 6 women can do a piece of work in 20 days, 
how soon can 38 men and 5 women do it? (Can this be done 
by proportion? ) Il. T., Potter, Iowa. 

6 women: 5 women !: 4 men: (3) men) 
6} men: 4 men 20 days: days), ans. 

(This solution was made by my twelve-year old boy.) 

J. K. Ellwood. 


Solved also by John Troland, Norwich, Conn. 


ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS. 

91. If—in problem No. 8—the first year’s profit was $6900, 
what was each man’s share of it? J. 

92. William found that } of his money was } of Henry’s. 
What part of Henry’s would the whole of William’s have 
been? 

93. One-half of A’s age was ! of B's. 
age was A’s? 

04. If } of what James earned per week was } of what 
David earned, how many times what James earned did David 
earn? 

95. If David earned $4 per week more than James, how 
much did each earn. ; “Reader.” 

96. The sides of atriangular garden are 52.64 and 72 yds. 
respectively. Find the area. 

97. Solder is composed of tin and lead. If a solder weighs 
10.44 times as much as an equal bulk of water, while tin 
weighs 7.29, and lead 11.35 as much, find the weight of each 
metal in a pound of solder. 


Hlow many times B’s 


C. H., Newburyport, Mass. 
(Arithmetical solutions to 96 and 97 are desired, and 97 by 


proportion. ) 

98. Two poles, 90 and 120 feet high respectively, stand on 
level ground 15 feet apart. Ropes are stretched from the 
top of each to the foot of the other. Compute the distance 


from the point of crossing of the ropes to the ground, 
G. I. H., Manchester, N. H, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, FEB. 25, °97. 


The next issue of the Journal will contain a full 
report of the meeting of the Department of Super 


intendence held at Indianapolis. 


The “news editor” of the Journal suggests that all 
programmes for class days, lecture courses, ete., 
should state the town and state. Every day valuable 
news reaches us about “ Robinson Seminary,” “the 
Edueational society's course of lectures,” etc.. With no 
hint as to whether in Maine or California. If it 
is of creat interest, the news editor disturbs every one 
in the establishment to see if any one can guess at the 
location. 


The educational interests of Pennsvlvania are not 
the least to suffer by the destruction of the state house 
ly hire recently. The records and the labor ot vears 
are gone. Much that was of high value which can 
never be replaced is vone, It will be some weeks he 
fore the department can be in working order again. 
although the educational administration and. office 


force have been long mn the service and can supply 


much 0 the most Important information from 


memory, 


‘ 

(rreek tas met Its Crisis. At last the hour has come 

and the conditions have been arranged whieh make it 


certain that Cannot lonver terrorize over 


the preparatory school. Mr. John Tetlow. Boston's 
brilliant prin of the girls’ high s hool, has waged 
an heroie warfare in the East. and Dr. A. I’. Niehtin 
wale, e aggressive Chicago supervisor, has kept 


] 


the attacl upon the old re erme in the West 


Cornel] 
and President 
Khiot of Harvard lines up with President Schurman. 


has adn itted the lov of the argument 


The eagle in the fable had two heads; with one it 
ate, while with the other it looked sharply after the 
world at large. The teacher needs more than two 
heads. There must be one for professional nourish- 
ment, one for scholarly acquisition, one for personal 
accomplishments, one for business shrewdness, and 
one for political sagacity. There is no profession 
ihat requires so many sided a man or woman, with so 
much intensity in every specialty, as that of the 
ieacher, and there is no other with so little promise of 
adeqnate return for the investment of mind, time, and 
money. There are indications that if the teacher 
magnifies height, depth, and breadth in professional 
character. there will be, ultimately, greater rewards 
for greatest accomplishments. 


INTEREST IN EDUCATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

It is apparent that the celebration of Dr. Henry 
Barnard’s eighty-seventh birthday has given added 
interest to educational biography. The 101st anni- 
versary of the birth of Horace Mann will be more cele- 
brated {han the 100th, unless all signs fail. Already 
the demand for “Horace Mann, the Educator,” a biog- 
raphy (100 pages) by the editor of the Journal, is in 
demand for preparation for the observance of May 4. 
This is well. All those who have made addresses 
upon either Mr. Mann or Dr. Barnard bear testimony 
to the fact that it is easier to arouse an interest in a 
lifelike sketch of either of these men than upon any 
other educational subject upon which they have ever 
tried io interest a miscellaneous audience. This is as 
is should be, and it is desirable that every effort should 
be made to broaden this interest. The Journal has 
already had elaborate editorials upon Dr. Harris, 
Jobn D. Philbriel, Tlenry Barnard, Emerson E. 
White, Dr. N. C. Schaetfer, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and 
Comenius, and others are to follow. These can but 
help to magnify the professional interest in educa- 
tional biography. 


DRILLS. 


boston is at last aroused to the necessity of making 
lire drill compulsory. When the ambulances took 
thirteen seriously wounded girls from the Everett 
school to the city hospital as a result of a harmless 
fire ima waste basket, the public excitement was with- 
out precedent. Somme schools have had efficient fire 
drills. and these have been commented upon in the 
papers and the assumption was that all schools were 
equally fortunate. Never before in any city has 
there been such a serious panic as among the girls of 
the Everett sehool. ‘Che pupils of the lower floor 

wehed out in good form, but those of the floors 
above lost control of themselves and the teachers lost 
control of them as well. The storm porch with side 
doors led to the hurling of the girls into the porch 
until tf was practically blocked, and five were uncon- 
sclous when removed in the ambulance. 

There have been those who have spoken sneeringly 
of the fire drill as a “show exercise,” but it is indis- 
pensable. Had the tire in the Everett been serious, 
lo power on earth could have saved the lives of the 
children after the storm porch was filled with the 
tnconscious. An efficient fire drill would have made 
the panic an impossibility. Children regularly 
trained come to have the self-control of the army. 
Vr viment has in it many men who would sooner 
run than fight, but it requires more courage for a 
irained man to break from the ranks than to face a 
volley of bullets. A well trained school holds every 
iid child in the ranks by a force greater than his 
mn fears. The Everett school experience will stand 
~ i tational warning to every principal to make his 
lire drill as effeetive as possible. That harmless waste- 
in the Everett school that sent thirteen 
virls to the hospital in an ambulance may 
et save ihe lives of many children by making similar 
panics impossible through a universal fire drill. 


“ COMMON-SENSE TEACHERS.” 


A legislator of recognized ability and wisdom re. 
cently remarked in the hearing of the writer at a pub- 
lic dinner, “I wish teachers had more common sense.” 
The retort came quickly,—“That is often said of legis- 
laters.’ and the laugh followed. But this did not 
prevent his telling of the experience which inspired 
the remark. Iis daughter took a mid-year examina- 
tion which was in two parts. The first was taken and 
eighty per cent. given upon it. The next day she was 
sick and unable to attend school. Upon her return 
she asked for some examination in place of the half 
exercise missed. This was denied,-and her record 
stands forty per cent. on an examination upon which 
she earned eighty per cent. Every business man and 
legislator at that table pronounced it “unfair,” “dis- 
honest.” “false,” “senseless,” to mark a pupil’s rank 
at forty per cent. when every evidence ayailable 
showed that she had eighty per cent. Now thif is not 
the worst of it; for several educational bills before the 
legislature will suffer because that teacher “lacked 
common sense.” and the false assumption was that 
that sampled the wisdom (?) of all teachers. In 
these days, when so many things are asked for by way 
of inereased salary, modified privileges, etc., for 
teachers and schools, it is of the utmost importance 
that teachers study above all else to be eminently 
sensible in all their rulings. It is true that the most 
stupid teacher is more sensible than the stupid legis- 
lator, but that makes no difference. <A stupid legis- 
lator has but two years’ lease of power, and only the 
brighter men go up higher, but the teacher wishes to 
have a life lease, unless something more to her taste 
offers. She must be sensible. 


HYGIENIC DRESS. 


The normal school and seminary girls of the coun- 
try have quite generally accepted the hygienic dress 
idea, and school suits in good taste, but of great com- 
fort, are the fashion. The Journal of Hygiene says:— 

More than 100 of the 600 young women who attend the 
Iowa state normal school now wear a school suit. The 
common sense and good judgment which they have 
shown in this matter ought to disarm criticism and set 
an example in other places. 

A change of dress was necessary for the better health 
of the girls. Could they find a costume that would be at 
once healthful, inconspicuous, and becoming? Would 
the teachers approve of its adoption? Would enough 
girls take hold of the movement to make it a success? 

These questions have been answered, and the first day 
of the winter term over 100 of the young women of the 
‘iowa state normal school appeared in what has been 
adopied as the “school suit.’’ This consists of a skirt 
six inches from the floor, jacket to wear over shirt or 
fancy waists, leggings for protection in cold or storm) 
weather, and a plain hat or cap to match. 

individuality may be emphasized in waists, collars, and 
ties, while uniformity of style will prove an advantage. 
Rational underclothing is insisted upon; extremities are 
to be warmly dressed, heavy skirts abolished, and the 
weight of the clothing to be evenly distributed. 


Greece is the enfant terrible of the European coun 
Not only does she interrupt the dignified 
dawdling of the great powers with a declaration of 
what she wants, but she proceeds to reach out after 
it, with complete indifference to the embarrassment 
occasioned by her rashness. And, what is perhaps 
more amazing, she is in a fair way to get it. Events 
are moving so fast that it is unsafe to predict any 
thing two days ahead, but at present writing, the i” 
dications are that, in spite of the remonstrances, :\( 
monitions, threats, and ultimatums of the powers. t!' 
union between Crete and Greece will be an accom 
plished fact before anything can be done to aver' 
it, and that the European diplomatists will find 1! 
easier to recognize it than to underake the difficul! 
task of coercing Greece and holding down Crete. | 
ever there was a clearly marked-out “manifest des 
tiny” for a nation, the right of Greece to possess Crete 
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comes under that head. Sixty or more years ago, the 
great powers intervened to prevent the accomplish- 
ment of this result, for which Crete had fought side 
by side with Greece in the war for Greek independ- 
ence. They turned Crete over first to Egypt and 
then to Turkey. But the disinclination among them 
to doing the sultan’s police work was never so strong 
as it is to-day. It looks as if the dismemberment of 
Turkey had already begun. Macedonia will be the 
next region to demand attention, unless all signs fail. 

The personal element figures somewhat in these 
affairs. Prince George of Greece, who started off 
with a light heart for Crete, in command of the Greek 
torpedo fleet, is a close friend of the present Czar of 
Russia, and it was his bravery and alertness which 
saved the life of the Czar when the two were traveling 
incognito in Japan, and a Japanese fanatic aimed a 
deadly blow at Nicholas, who was then Csarovitch. 
This is a circumstance which is not likely to be for- 
gotten by the Czar; or if he were in the way of forget- 
ting it, perhaps the distress which he still suffers 
from the old wound would remind him of it. Then, 
the king of Greece is a brother of the Czar’s mother, 
and his wife, formerly the Princess Olga, is cousin to 
the Czar. Such family ties perhaps do not control 
diplomacy, but they are not without influence in it, 
and they make it diilicult to believe the reports that 
Russia is determined to coerce Greece. 

The close vote by which the senate passed the bill 
for the restriction of immigration was a surprise. In 
the house, the amendments which had been made in 
the conference committee seemed to have removed all 
opposition, and only a handful of votes was cast 
against it when it came back in its final form. It 
was expected that the senate would pass it, if not by 
a vote equally overwhelming, at least by a majority 
so decisive as to preclude an executive veto. Instead 
of this, a bare majority of three was all that was given 
the bill; and it seems to be generally felt alike among 
the friends and the opponents of the measure that 
Mr. Cleveland will kill it with a veto. 
ing seems to be foreshadowed by the manner in which 


This proceed- 


the 
views ranged themselves against the bill. Rather 
oddly, too, the division was almost along party lines; 
so far at jeast as this, that nearly all the Republicans 
voted for the bill and nearly all the Democrats against 
it. The chief point of atiack in the senate was the 
This is the section 
the frontier for 


so-called Corliss amendment. 
aimed at Canadians who come across 
work, and return at regular intervals to their homes. 
It was quite foreign to the purpose of the bill, as 
drawn, but was foisted upon it, to facilitate its passage 
by making it more acceptable to certain elements. 

* * * 

The parliamentary committee appointed by the 
British honse of commons to investigate the Jameson 
raid into the Transvaal, and other South African 
inatters, has begun its work, and Cecil Rhodes has ap- 
peared before it and given his testimony. His man- 
ner was not in the least that of a culprit. 
io have acted within his rights when he stationed 
near the ‘Transvaal 


Ile claimed 


Jameson with an armed force 
horder, though he afterward admitted that perhaps 


he was wrong. He justified his conduct in part by 


his helief that German influence was about to assert 
itself in the Transvaal; and intimated that his con- 
duct was at Jeast no more reprehensible than that of 
(rreece in trying to secure Crete. He claimed that 
the London directors did not know anything of the 
in crossing ‘the 


enterprise, and that Jameson's act 


border when he did was on his own responsibility. 


Simultaneously with the opening of this investiga- 


tion comes a formal demand from the ‘Transvaal 
rovernment for damages for the Jameson raid; the 
hill is in two items. one for material, the other for 


moral injury. That form of public moral sentiment 


in England which Mr. Rhodes himself has described 


senators who ordinarily express administration , 


as “unctuous rectitude” seems to be dormant just at 
present, so far as South African matters go, and the 
situation probably justifies Mr. Rhodes’ jaunty view 


of it. 
* 


The attack of influenza which sent Mr. McKinley 
to his bed for several days last week was probably no 
more serious than similar afflictions visiting some 
hundreds of thousands of his countrymen during the 
present season; but it came so near the date fixed for 
the great occasion at Washington that it caused a 
little uneasiness and justified extra caution. It has 
been freely stated that the illness was caused by the 
pressure of office-seekers, but that probably is a fig- 
ment of some one’s fancy. The fact is that no in- 
coming president has had to encounter so small a 
number of applicants for office, for the reason that the 
reform rules have been so extended as to reduce al- 
most to a minimum the number of offices within the 
It is true that there is strong 
appointments. 


reach of the spoilsmen. 
pressure for the more important 
These must always be filled by the friends of the ad- 
ministration, and they are numerous enough and the 
desire for them ardent enough to subject a president 
But Mr. McKinley is too 
robust and has shown himself possessed of too great 
endurance to yield easily to fatigue from this quarter. 
Nevertheless, it would be a good idea if an incoming 
president were to refuse absolutely to receive any 
political embassies fora period of, say, four weeks prior 
to his inauguration. That would give him a chance 
to rest physically and to compose his mind for the 
consideration of those grave questions about which 
he is to express himseif in his inaugural address, and 
to which he is to address his energies immediately 
after. specially is this desirable at a time like the 
present, when congress is to be convened in extri 
session almost as soon as the new president takes his 


to considerable pressure. 


office. 
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Boston, February 13.—While few measures of entirely 
new nature are before the Massachusetts legislature, yet 
the tendencies of the times are seen in what has been in- 
troduced. First in the list in rank of importance is the 
bill for the help of the small towns by the state asa 
whole. This measure was started several years ago by 
Robert Bleakie of Hyde Park in a bill to take the bank 
and corporation tax and give it to the towns in the pro- 
of their average attendance upon the public 
schools. Strenuous opposition was made to it, and it was 
defeated. But it came up once more, but only to suffer 
defeat. Then the form of the relief was changed; still 
defeat was the lot of the bill. Last year the proposition 
was for the state to raise a tax of half a mill on $1,000, 
and to distribute it to the towns and cities upon the basis 
of average attendance. But though the matter was 
wurmly supported, it failed, but by so small a majority 
as to encourage its friends to persevere. This they have 
done. Two of the most active supporters of the measure 
in the house of 1896, Messrs. Porter of North Attleboro 
and Waterman of Taunton, are members of the house of 
1897, and they have turned their attention to this prob- 
lem once more. Their bill has been introduced already, 
but the proposed tax has been doubled. The plan is to 
levy this tax upon all property throughout the state, the 
same as any tax for state purposes is levied, and then to 
divide it among the cities and towns in proportion to 
their average attendance. But there are restrictions put 
upon the cities and towns which are intended to stimulate 
them to do all in their power for themselves before they 
can receive aid from the state treasury. For instance, no 
city or town can receive this help from the state unless 
it maintains a high school according to the terms of the 
law for such a school in every town which has 500 fami- 
lies. Among the other requirements are these: That the 
city or town shall have maintained a public school for at 
least thirty-six weeks in the year, that it must have made 
the returns regarding all the details of its public schools 
which are required by law, that it has complied with the 
laws relating to truancy, that it shall raise by taxes for 
the wages and board of teachers, for fuel, for care of the 


portion 


fires and schoolrooms not less than $3 for each person in 
the town between the ages of five and fifteen years. The 
bill provides that the board of education shall inform the 
state treasurer of all the cities and towns which fail to 
comply with the law regarding all these details. Doubt- 
less there will be strong opposition to this bill, the same 
as there has been in the past. Nearly all of the cities and 
towns are benefited. Some of them receive aid which are 
evidently abundantly able to help themselves. Boston, 
of course, is the worst sufferer by the proposed legisla- 
tion. It is said that the city would lose nearly $400,000 
if the bill should become law. Springfield, Newton, Mil- 
ton, Nahant, and other places of this sort will suffer also. 
So will some very small towns which do not have plenty 
of children to carry up their proportion, and there is 
where the wrong basis of the proposition shows itself. 
The temptation is strong for the representatives of the 
places in the state which are to be benefited to combine 
and to take the money out of the treasuries of the other 
cities and towns. While it may not be profitable to specu- 
late in advance upon the action of the governor, in case 
the bill should pass both branches of the legislature, it 
is safe to say that the fact that he is a Boston citizen may 
have an influence upon his disposition to approve the bill. 

The tendency of the times to give more aid to the small 
towns is seen in bills which are pending to extend the 
number of those to which the state may pay money for 
parts of the salaries of the school teachers. By the pres- 
ent law the limit of valuation is $250,000. Towns with 
less than that amount of property may come to the state 
for aid. One bill is pending to make the limit $350,000, 
while another more radical measure proposes to raise the 
limit to $750,000. 

The parochial school question is not wholly out of 
sight, nor is the policy of the state fully settled, as ap- 
pears from the bill pending. It proposes to change the 
policy hitherto for the state not to examine any of the 
teachers in private schools, and it provides that all such 
schools shall be open to the visits of the state board of 
education, and that no teacher shall be employed in them 
who has not a certificate of having passed an examination 
satisfactory to the state board. It will be remembered 
that the policy established by Secretary Dickinson was 
not to give the sanetion of the state to the instruction 
which is given in these schools, but that it should be pos- 
sible always to say that the public school teachers were . 
approved by the state board, and were therefore known 
to be of a high grade of excellence, whereas it was not 
known that the teachers in the private schools were as 
well qualified for their positions. It will be seen that the 
passage of such a bill as this would put the private schools 
much more than now under the oversight of the state 
board, and also that the board would become responsible 
for the character of the instruction, as far as it depended 
upon the qualifications of the teachers. From the pro- 
visions of the bill looking to visits of the state board’s 
agents to the private schools, it looks as if the bill did not 
originate with the patrons of the parochial schools. But 
the wisdom of the passage of such a bill is open to com- 
parison with the successful policy of the state in the past. 

A proposition in advance of any hitherto is that the 
state confer degrees upon the graduates of the normal 
The tendency which this movement indicates 
is clear. For years it has been the policy of the state 
board to build up the normal department of the public 
instruction to the highest possible efficiency. The stand- 
ard of admission has been raised so that a high school 
education is more nearly on a par with the normal stand- 
ard than before. The normal schools have been dis- 
tinctly lifted out of the grammar grade. A high school 
education is requisite to teaching in the publie schools, 
or its equivalent. Having raised the standard, of course 
the argument is that the successful student should have 
some written certificate of the proficiency which has been 
attained. As long as the proposition is to state what has 
been done, doubtless there will be some legislation of the 


schools. 


sort desired. 

More money is being spent for the normal schools, or is 
apparently on its way, to make them more efficient. 
There is wanted $15,000 for the Lowell school, $10,000 for 
the Fitchburg, and $15,000 for the North Adams. This 
money is for furnishing and equipping with apparatus. 
The total will be much more than was intended by the 
legislature when the bill was passed originally for the 
establishment of these schools. But if the state is to 
make the most of its investment, the money must be fur- 
nished, and the last legislature showed itself well dis- 
posed, as doubtless the present one will, and was ready to 
do anything reasonable for the promotion of the efficiency 
of these new schools. It is proposed to give more money 
to the agents of the state board for their official objects, 
and to permit the Phillips Academy to confer degrees in 
theology. The developments of these several proposi- 
tions for educational growth will be watched with inter- 


est by the school world. 
R. L. B. 
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Dupanloup, Felix A. P. The child. Tr. by Kate Ander- 
son. Boston, 1875. 

Egger, M. E. Observations et reflexions sur le developpe- 
ment de I’ intelligence et du langage chez les enfants. 
Paris, 1887. 

Fanning, Ella A. The “why” and ‘“‘wherefore” with chil- 
dren. Journal of education, No. 22, 18938. 

Faust, B. C. Die Perioden des Menschlichen Lebens. ¢ 
Berlin, 1794. 

ehling, H. Das Dasein von der Geburt. Stuttgart, 1887. 

Field, E. M. The child and his book. London, 1891. 

I‘robel, Friedrich. Mother-play and nursery songs, with 
notes to mothers. Tr. from the German. Boston, 
1893. 

Mother's songs, games, and stories. London, 1892. 
Frye, Alex E. Mind charts. San Bernardino, Cal., 1891. 
Galton, Francis. Boston school boys. Science, No. 510, 

1892. 

Life history album. London, 1884. 

Measurement of character. Popular science monthly, 
vol. 25, 1884. 

On the principle and methods of assigning marks for 
bodily efficiency. Nature, October 31, 1889. 

Photographie chronicles from childhood to age. Fort- 
nightly review, vol. (n. s.) 31, 1882. 

Supplementary notes on ‘‘prehension” in idiots. Mind. 
vol. 12, 1887. 

The anthropometric laboratory. Fortnightly review, 
vol. (n. s.) 31, 1882. 

Why do we measure mankind? Lippincott’s, Febru- 
ary, 1890. 

Geiger, L. Ursprungund Entwickelungder Menschlichen 
Sprache und Vernunft. Stuttgart, 1872. 

Genzmer, A. Untersuchungen uber die Sinnes wahr- 
nehmungen des neugeborenen Menschen. Halle. 
1873. 

Goltz, B. Buch der Kindheit. Berlin, 1847. 

Greenwood, J. M. What children know. Proceedings 
of the N. E. A., 1884, p. 195. 

Guyan, M. Education et heredite. Paris, 1890. 

Hailmann, W. H. Law of childhood. Chicago, 1891. 

Hale, Horatio. The origin of language, and the antiquity 
. speaking man. Proceedings of American associa- 
tion for the advancement of science, vol. 35, Salem, 
1887. 

Hall, G. Stanley. Boy life in a Massachusetts country 
town a quarter of a century ago. Proceedings of the 
American antiquarian society held at Worcester 
October 21, 1890. 


Children’s lies. Pedagogical seminary, No. 2, 1891. 
Child study: the basis of exact education. Forum, No. 
4, 1893. 

Editorial. Pedagogical seminary, vol, 2, No. 3. 

Story of a sand pile. Scribner’s magazine, No. 6, 1888. 

The contents of children’s minds on entering school. 

Pedagogical seminary, No. 2, 1891. [Reprinted and 
extended from the Princeton review (n. s.), May, 
1883. ] 

The moral and religious training of children and 
adolescents. Pedagogical seminary, No. 2, 1891. 
[Reprinted and extended from the Princeton review 
n. s.), January, 1882.] 

The study of children. Proceedings of the N. E. A,, 
1891. 

Notes on the study of infants. Pedagogical seminary, 
Ng. 2, 1891. 

Harrison, Elizabeth. <A study of child nature. Chicago, 
1891. 

Hartmann, Berthold. Die analyse des kindlichen gedan- 
kenkreises. Annaberg, 1890. 

Hawley, Sarah E. Cornell magazine, February, 1891. 

Herzog (H.) und Schiller (K.) Das Kind: anleitungen 
zur rationellen psysischen erziehungsweise und 
winke zur entfaltung des seelenlebens der kinder. 
Pesth, 1868. 

Higginson, T. W. Childhood's fancies, Scribner’s maga- 
zine, January, 1876. 

liofer, Amalie. The artistic simplicity of child work. 
Proceedings of the N. E. A., 1892. 

Holden, Edward S. On the vocabularies of children 
under tw years of age. Transactions of the Ameri- 
can philological association, 1877. 

Hoose, J. H. Noteson aninfant. Education, vol. 2, 1881. 

Hope, Ascott R. (pseudonym.) A book about boys. 
Edinburgh, 1869, 

Humphreys, M. W. A contribution to infantile linguistics. 
Trans. American philological association, vol. 11, 
1880. 

Jacobi, Mary Putnam. Applications of psychology in 
education. Educational review, vol. 2, 1891. 

Jacobs, Joseph. Experiments on ‘“‘prehension.”’ Mind. 
vol. 12, 1887. 

James, W. Psychology. (Briefer course.) New York 
1892. 

Jastrow, Joseph. Eyve-mindedness and ear-mindedness. 
Popular science monthly, vol. 33, 1888. 

From the third to the seventh year of childhood. Sci- 
ence, No. 190, 1886. P 

The problems of comparative psychology. Popular 
science monthly, vol. 42, 1892. 

The psychological study of children. Educational re- 
view, March, 1891. 

Johnson, John, Jr. Rudimentary society among boys. 
Overland monthly, vol. 2 (s. s.), No. 10, 1883; and vol. 
{ (s.s.), No. 19, 1884 Extended and published in 
Johns Hopkins studies in historical and political sci- 
ence, No. 11 (s. s.), 1884. 

Jordan, David Starr. The color of letters. Popular sci- 
ence monthly, vol. 39, 1891. 

Keber, A. Zur Philosophie der Kindersprache.  Leip- 
zig, 1890. 

King, Annie Bronson. Some tendencies of the American 
child. Kindergarten magazine, December, 1893. 
Kirkpatrick, E. A. Children as teachers. Science, No. 

408, 1890. 

How children learn to talk—a study in the develop- 
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September 25, 1891. 
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Mallery, Garrick. Sign language among the North 
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(To be continued.) 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF THE HISTORY OF SCULPTURE. 
By Allan Marquand, Ph.D., L. H. D., and Arthur lL. 
Frothingham, Jr., Ph.D. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 393 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is one of three college histories of art, recently 
published by this company, and is designed as a text- 
book for the use of schools, colleges, and private stu- 
dents. It is embellished with frontispiece and 112 illus- 
trations. It is a concise history of sculpture, and yet it 
is sufliciently comprehensive to meet all requirements of 
students for whom it was prepared. It covers the whole 
field of the past and present in those countries with which 
our civilization has been and is most intimately con- 
nected. It does not treat of pre-historic sculpture in gen- 
eral; for that is too remote and ill-defined to form con- 
nection With the flow of civilization as here represented. 
The history of Saracenic, Indian, Chinese, and Japanese 
sculpture, it is admitted, has had some influence on 
European art, but Oriental art is, historically, still a mys- 
tery to the Western world. Even that portion of the gen- 
eral history of sculpture which comes within the survey 
of our authors is imperfectly known. To aid the student 
who cannot have access to the original casts and photo- 
graphs directly, the authors have here published a list 
indicating where such casts and photographs can be ob- 
tained. And the illustrations in this book have been re- 
produced from the photographs taken directly from the 
original objects. 

THE MYSTERY OF HANDWRITING. A Handbook 
of Graphology. By J. Horington Keene (Grapho’’). 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $2.00. 

As a science, graphology is yet in its infancy. 
author now claims that graphology, although not 
an exact science, like mathematics, is quite as exact 
as medicine and many other sciences. He offers this 
book as a practical and simply-written guide to the 
learner. He quotes, “Handwriting is a gesture of the 
mind,” and, from this standpoint, shows that ex- 
perience has taught graphological signs to be symp- 
toms of individual character. The work contains a 
fine collection of fac-simile autographs of celebrated 
persons, used as arguments in support of the science, 
appealing to the known characteristics of these celeb- 
rities. The work is profusely illustrated, and has a 
fine photograph of the author. The book cannot fail 
to attract attention. The author is already known to 
thousands on both sides of the Atlantic by his as- 
accomplished gra- 


The 


sumed name, “Grapho,” as an 

phologist. 

HISTORICAL READER: THE STORY OF THE 
INDIANS OF NEW ENGLAND. By Alma 
Holman Burton. Illustrated by George W. 
Bardwell. New York: The Morse Company. 
Cloth. 270 pp. 


In forty chapters the author has given to the chil- 
dren a clear, interesting, life-like picture of the white 
man’s experiences with the red man from the landing 
of the Pilgrims to the retirement of the French from 
North America, which ended for a time the terroriz- 
ing of the natives over the people east of the Alle- 
ghanies. ‘The book is much more than a story of the 
wars with the Indians, as it deals with colonial life 
and the Indians at peace as well as in war paint. It 
is probably impossible to write a story of the Indians 
in colonial times without magnifying the tomahawk 
and the sealping-knife, but just in proportion as 
these are subordinated to the hunting and fishing, 
the free and easy life of the red man, a book is made 
usable and useful in schools. The best thing in this 
book is the magnifying of the tramps and the trap- 
ping of the red man, emphasizing many of the good 
traits in his character. The author finds an oppor- 
tunity to portray the skill and courage of the Indians 
in their tracking of the deer and hand-to-hand en- 
counters with the wid beasts of the forests. The 
accompanying cut is a sample of the full-page illus- 
trations. 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. A College Text-book. 
By Edward L. Nichols and William S. Franklin. In 
three volumes. Vol II. treats of ‘Electricity and Mag- 
netism. New York: The Macmillan Company. 272 
pp. Price, $1.50. 

The known ability of the authors as teachers is a 
sufficient guarantee of the adaptation of this work to that 
class of students for whom it was prepared. Its descrip- 
tions of apparatus are excellent; its experiments will 
prove very helpful, and its suggestions will not only aid 
the student in gaining clear ideas of the subject, but will 
serve to develop his thinking and reasoning powers. 
The diagrams are carefully prepared, and much original 
niatter is introduced. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA AND EUCLIDEAN GEOM- 

STRY. By J. A. Gillet, Professor in the New York 

Normal College. New York: Henry Holt and Co, 412 
and 436 pp. 

The merits of a text-book must be tested, first of all by 
iis method of treatment of the subject matter, and its 
idaptation to the class of students for whom it is in- 
tended, If a mathematical text-book, its style must be 
attractive, its definitions concise and accurate, and its ex- 
amples clearly suited to illustrate its principles or to 

monstrate its problems. It must not be so simple as 

prevent close application, nor so difficult as to create 
(discouragement. Applying these tests to the algebra and 
ometry, by the same author and publishers here under 
review, the books deserve high commendation. The first 
three-quarters of the algebra constitute a strictly ele- 
iiary creatise, and the remainder is complete enough 

r advanced classes in preparatory schools. Promi- 
lence is given to problems and an early introduction of 
‘quations. Thus problems and exercises proceed to- 
ether from the outset, giving variety and encouraging 

ental activity. The work is progressive, by easy steps, 


vigor. 


and hence practical, encouraging a systematic and thor- 
ough study of the subject. Much attention is given to 
hegative quantities and the formal laws of algebra, and 
they are so treated that simplicity is not sacrificed to 
Quadratic equations are solved on the principles 
of factoring, which the author regards as more simple 
than the method of completing the square. Careful pro- 
vision is made for frequent reviews. Answers to the 
problems are found in the appendix. In his geometry 
the author has adopted the geometric method of Euclid. 
Hence the title Euclidean. Even in his treatment 
of proportion he maintains sharply the distinction be- 
tween the processes of pure geometry and those of arith- 
metic and algebra. Euclidean geometry bears much the 
same relation to synthetic geometry that arithmetic 
bears to algebra. Yet the author has not followed the 
letter, but the spirit of Euclid. Demonstrations have 
been shortened and new matter has been introduced. 
Theorems and problems are intermingled, to make the 
work more practical. Symbolic rotation, now in general 
use, is adopted. Both these works give evidence that the 
author is not only an accurate scholar, but an experi- 
enced and progressive teacher. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE CENTRAL NERVOUS 
SYSTEM. A Study of Foundations, Especially of Sen- 
sory and Motor Training. By Reuben Post Halleck. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 258 pp. 
This is a vigorous protest against the old order of 

things in psychology, and an ardent presentation of the 

new psychological foundations for education. The author 
believes in physiological psychology as a science already 
established. No other has so popularized that phase of 
this subject from the standpoint of the child. To him the 
plasticity of the brain is as real as the blush of the dawn, 


Bas 


appendix of editorial notes, and other notes, critical and 

explanatory. It is based upon De Quincey’s revision in 

1854, with slight changes, adapting it to its present use. 

It is a very nice little volume, and will prove entirely 

satisfactory to both teachers and pupils. 

THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. By Professor Richard 
G. Moulton, Ph.D., Rev. John P. Peters, D. D., Professor 
A. B. Bruce, D. D.,and other authors. With an Intro- 
duction by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. New .iork: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 12mo. 375 pp. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 

There are two ways in which we may approach the 
Bible—the theological and the literary. The theological 
view accepts these sixty-six different books bound up 
together as an inspired revelation, containing the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. The literary view 
presents the Bible, not as a book, but a library, written by 
forty or more different authors, at different epochs, and 
for different readers, containing many different types of 
literature, and, running threugh it all, a rich mine of 
religious truth adapted to the spiritual wants of man- 
kind. And this is to be sought as a “hidden treasure.” 
Professor Richards declares that the name Bible may be 
translated literature, and that it is a ‘literature smoth- 
ered by reverence.”’ In fact, the Bible exhibits a great 
variety of literary forms,—essays, epigrams, sonnets, 
stories, sermons, songs, philosophical observations and 
treatises, histories and legal documents, all of which fur- 
nish rich intellectual food for the scholar, as well as spirit- 
ual food for the Christian reader. Such an array of 
scholarly ability and research as is displayed in this book 
can be found nowhere else in a single volume. Eighteen 
eminent Biblical scholars, each treating the subject as- 
signed him, have contributed to this treasury of informa- 
tion. The introduction by Dr. Lyman Abbott is of 
great value. The book can be warmly recommended 
to Sunday school and literature classes, as well as to 
every student of the Bible. It will awaken a new in- 
terest and inspire a new love for the sacred volume. 


PHROSO. By Anthony Hope. New York: Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Company. Price, $1.75. 

A well-written romance is the delight of a great 
majority of general leaders. In “Phroso” this class 
will revel. From opening paragraph to closing sen- 
tence it is replete with intense situations and thrilling 
events. The reader who thinks he can take it up for 
an idle moment will find that moment extended to 
hours, until he arrives at the last page and relin- 
quishes it with a sigh. It is, indeed, a worthy succes- 
sor of “The Prisoner of Zenda.” 


THE MOUND BUILDERS: THEIR WORK AND 
RELICS. By Stephen D. Peet. Chicago: The 
American Antiquarian. 3870 pp. 

Dr. Peet has been for many years an earnest stu- 


THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. 
the nerve cells are as tangible as the stars. Nerve cells 
can only be made life-long friends by being trained while 
the brief morning of plasticity aemains to the central ner- 
vous system. To Mr. Halleck it is all a very practical 
matter, and this offers a psychological basis for pro- 
nouncing correctly, speaking grammatically, observing 
the laws of etiquette while the cells get acquainted and 
establish the habit of working together. ‘No human be- 
ing knows a more relentless enemy than motor nerve celis 
which have been wrongly trained early in life. Such a 
man may be worth a million, but bad grammar will con- 
tinue to flow automatically from the motor mechanism 
of speech, and to mortify him in good society.” Mr. Hal- 
leck assumed the heaviest task any one has as yet ven- 
tured upon, by attempting to prescribe for the complex 
central nervous systems at the proper time the special 


kinds of exercise, sensory, motor, and ideational, de- 
manded for full development. He claims to base his 


arrangement of details upon the experiences and observa- 
tions of thoughtful parents. The most pretentious, and, 
possibly, the most fascinating chapter is that upon ‘“‘How 
Shakespeare’s Senses were Trained.’’ Few teachers are 
prepared to follow Mr. Halleck to his conclusions, many 
cannot appreciate his study of facts and conditions, but 
all will admit that he is a master of his theories, that he 
has grasped the subject vigorously, and treats it in a fas- 
cinating manner. 


REVOLT OF THE TARTARS; OR, FLIGHT OF THE 
KALMUCK KHAN. By Thomas De Quincey. Edited 
by Franklin T. Baker, A. M. Boston: Leach, Shewell, 
& Sanborn. Price, 25 cents. 

This book is one of the students’ series of English clas- 
sics. The special aim of this edition is to assist in pre- 
paring students for the college requirements in English. 
The work contains the life of Thomas De Quincey, an 


dent of pre-historic America, and especially of that 
portion of the subject which concerns the aborigines 
of the great central valley of the United States. Per- 
sistent searching for facts, and for suggestions which 
would help to reconstruct so far as possible the life 
of these earlier Americans has born good fruit, and 
has enabled Dr. Peet to present, in a substantial 
volume, a remarkably clear and substantial view of 
what these people were like, of how they lived, of 
what they thought, and, to a surprising extent, of the 
“historical” development of the people whose re- 
mains, antedating Indian civilization, are scattered 
over nearly the whole extent of the Mississippi valley. 
A certain lack of perspective, a readiness to interpret 
evidence too fully is inevitable wherever a student 
has pored over his material for a long time, but it is 
only by such long-continued examination and thought 
that the full meaning of the evidence can be secured, 
and the truth that is gained far offsets the mistakes. 
Dr. Peet has many theories regarding the mound 
builders in which other students have not agreed, and 
only further study on the doctrine of probabilities can 
help us to tell which is nearer right. The facts of the 
mounds and their contents remain, and it is these 
which will always present a fascinating subject to in- 
terest all who live between the Alleghanies and the 
Rockies. No better guide for the study of these relics of 
a people of long ago is to be had than Dr. Peet’s amply- 
illustrated volume. 


In addition to the splendid series of illustrations and of 
articles dealing with every phase of life and nature in 
southern California, and in the whole southwest, which 
give such great interest to every issue of the Land of 
Sunshine, Mr. Lummis begins in the January number to 
translate, with reduced photographic faec-simile of the 
originals, some of the more valuable sources of southwest- 
ern history. The first work is the regulations for the 
government of the province of California, approved by the 
Spanish king in October, 1781, and printed in Mexico three 
vears later. The service thus rendered by Mr. Lummis 
to historical students is a very considerable one, and one 
which they will not be slow in recognizing and acknowl- 
edging. Land of Sunshine, Los Angeles, Cal. $1.00 a 
year. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Virgil’s A2neid ( Book IX ).”’ Edited by Edward H, Cutler. Price, 
50 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Lifeand Writings of Addison.” 
William P. Trent. Price, 25 cents. 
Edited by William P. Trent. Price, 25 cents.— 
son and Goldsmith.”’ Edited by William P. Trent. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

“Theory of Physics.” By Joseph S. Ames. 
erary Landmarks of Florence. By Laurence Hutton, Price, $1.00. 
—* The Last Recruit of Clare’s.””” ByS. R. Keightley. Price, $1.50. 
—* Bound in Shallows.” By Eva Wilder Brodhead. Price, $1.25. 
—* In the Old Herrick House.” By Ellen Douglas Deland. Price, 


By T. B. Macaulay. Edited by 
‘*Macaulay’s Essay on Milton.” 
‘“Macaulay’s John- 
Price, 25 cents, 


Price, $1.60.——* Lit- 


$1.50.—* A Previous Engagement.” By W. D. Howells. Price, 50 
cents. “Six Cups of Chocolate.” Translated by Edith V. B. Mat- 
thews. Price, 25 cents.—* Beauty and Hygiene,.”’ Price, 75 cents. 


New York: Harper & Bros. 
‘From Tots to Teens.” By Clara J, Denton, 
cago; T. 8. Dennison, 


Price, 25 cents. Chi 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


s the most effective and agree: 

able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


Dr: W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excellent 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleasant 
acidulated drink when properly diluted 
with water, and sweetened.” 


——-- 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

March 4--6: Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Oskaloos, Ia. 

March 6: Harvard Teachers’ Association, 
Cambridge, w1ass. 

April 2-3: Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

April 3: Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

April 14-16: Alabama Educational Teachers’ 
Association, Birmingham, Ala. 

April 19--21: International Kindergarten 
Union, St. Louis, Mo. 

July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 
Montreal, Canada. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The board of preachers posted for the 
term at the Dartmouth College church is 
as follows: Rev. Professor J. w. 
Churchill, D. D., of Andover Theological 
Seminary; Rev. Harry P. Dewey of Con- 
cord, N. H.; Rev. William H. Davis, D. D., 
of Newton, Mass.; Rev. Professor George 
Harris, D. D., of Andover Theological 
Seminary; Rev. P. S. Moxom, D. D., of 
Springfield, Mass.; Rev. Professor M. W. 
Jacobus of Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary; Rey. Charles A. Dickinson, D. D., of 
Berkeley Temple, Boston; Rev. W. De 
Witt Hyde, president of Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me.; Rey. Professor Francis 
Brown, D. D., of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York; Dr. W. J. Tucker, presi- 
dent of Dartmouth; Rev. Samuel P. Leeds, 
D. D., pastor of the college church. 

The Dartmouth representatives for the 
Dartmouth-Williams debate will be: B. T. 
Marshall, "97, of Boston; C. A. Tracy, °97, 
of Windsor, Vt.; F. E. Shaw, ’97, of Lynn, 
Mass.; J. F. Ryan, '97, of Calais, Me.; 
E. P. Seelman, 98, and G. A. Green, ’98, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; N. P. Brown, ’99, of 
Everett, Mass., and H. L. Sampson, ’99, of 
Middleboro, Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON, IXvery school day, about 
1,600 pups are served. with hot foods, 
which are selected with regard to their 
eifect upon the human system. The 
luncheon counter now takes the place of 
the lunch basket, as the parents strongly 
endorse the scheme, the benetit to their 
children being noted in many cases. For 
tencents a child can geta good meal; many 
excellent things can be had for five cents. 
No pastry is allowed; milk, cocoa, soup, 
and fruit may be bought: ice cream is 
served; sandwiches of all sorts, ginger- 
bread, and buns. There is no notion of 
making money connected with the scheme. 
It pays its way, and that is all that is 
necessary. The practical success of the 


SUFFERERS FROM CouGHs. Sore 
Tnrroart, ete., should be constantly sup- 
plied with ‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 
Avoid imitations, 


luncheons has been demonstrated, and 
other cities are introducing the idea. Man- 
chester, N. H., has adopted the system. 
So has many of the Boston suburbs. 

Dr. Hall’s fourth lecture to teachers on 
Adolescence was of great interest and im- 
portance. He dwelt upon the phenomena 
observable in the early and middle ’teens, 
a period of rapid changes in both body and 
mind, and showed the great importance 
of a knowledge of the subject for all those 
upon whom rests the responsibility of 
training children and youth. This is a 
new topic in pedagogic study, but none the 
less vital. 

At the February meeting of the Manual 
Training Division of Educational Workers, 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology spoke on the 
manual and domestic training of girls. 
She said that to the primitive duties of 
woman, those of dress, food, and decora- 
tion of the house, modern civilization adds 
house-cleaning and training the children, 
These five lines of work should be in- 
cluded in the education of girls. All the 
household furniture, but a bed, is found 
in a school that has a kitchen. Laundry 
work should be learnt in connection with 
the tabie linen. Superintendent Seaver 
said he hoped to see in Boston an indus- 
trial high school for girls. He doubted 
the benefit of having boys and girls do the 
same kind of manual exercise without any 
reference to their future occupations. 
Among others, Mrs. Ames of the school 
board took part in the discussion. 

W. Scott Ward of Baldwinsville 
has been elected as successor to Miss 
Flora E. Kendall as superintendent at 
Athol. Mr. Ward was at one time a 
teacher in Ashburnham Academy, then 
superintendent and principal of the high 
school at Franklin Falls, N. H., before 
taking the superintendency at Baldwins- 
ville. He is well equipped for the new 
position. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Some normal schools are widening their 
sphere of usefulness by bringing the 
schools of the state, or of certain sections 
of the state, into closer connection with 
the work of the normal school. 

At Willimantic, Conn., a series of Sat- 
urday meetings is being held, to which 
teachers and all persons interested are 
cordially invited. February 6, Miss Sarah 
Arnold of Boston addressed the teachers 
on “Morai Instruction in School.’’ She was 
followed by Superintendent Kendall of 
New Haven, who spoke on ‘Some Ele- 
ments of a Good School.’ The number 
of teachers present and the enthusiasm 
manifested fully justify the holding of 
meetings of this character. 

At the meeting February 26 there will 
be an address by Superintendent C. F. 
Carroll of Worcester, followed by teach- 
ing exercises in phonetics, word study and 
reading by three of the training school 
teachers, Misses Walter, Swift, and Gaff- 
ney. Mr. G. P. Phenix, principal of the 
Willimantic normal school, will give a 
short talk on the purpose of teaching 
phonetics, and Miss S. J. Walter, teacher 
of methods, will discuss the relation of 
the three lines of work—phoneties, word 
study, and reading. 

March 20, Superintendent G. H. Mar- 
tin and Frank M. MeMurry will address 
the teachers. April 24 there will be an 
address by Superintendent Balliet, fol- 
lowed by the presentation of reading 
above the primary grades by teachers of 
the training schools. 

The unusually fine library of this school 
is to be made another means of extending 
help to the schools of the state. Gradu- 
ates and former pupils of the school are 
now allowed to draw books from the 
library, which are sent to them post paid, 


If Samson’s digestion had been out of 
order, and his blood impure, there would 
probably have been a different story to tell 
about the lion. Men, nowadays, do not or- 
dinarily have to wrestle with lions. But 
there are business problems to struggle with 
and business difficulties to overcome, that 
are calculated to test their strength and en- 
durance fully as much, if not more, than the 
lion did Samson’s. A man to be successful 
must be in good physical condition. This is 
as true of the man who works with his mind 
as of the man who works with his muscles 

The man whose brain is poisoned with im. 

ure blood will suffer from headaches and 
be listless and lacking in energy, unfit for 
business, unfit for pleasure. Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery stimulates the di- 
gestive organs, invigorates the liver, soothes 
and strengthens the nerves and fills the 
arteries with the rich, red, pure blood of 
health. It restores waning energies. It 
builds up strength. It makes sound, healthy 
flesh. It should be taken by every man 
or woman who is weak, sick, run-down, 
emaciated, bloodless, nerveless, miserable. 
Druggists sell it. 

Miss Julia Ellis, of Faith, Mclean Co., Ky., 
writes: ‘After suffering for a long while with 
a lingering disease, I was advised to try Doctor 
Pierce's Favorite Prescription and ‘ Golden Med- 
ical Discovery.’ I took four bottles of the ‘ Pre- 
scription’ and three of the ‘Discovery’ and 
found relief. Life is now no longer a burden 
tome. Iweigh one hundred and twenty pounds. 
A year ago I weighed 92 pounds, It has been 
sometime since I discontinued the medicine. I 
shall praise it whereverI go, I feel better than 
ever before. My health was very much impaired, 
and I feel that I owe a great deal to your won- 
derful medicine. I truly believe it saved my 
life. I thank you for the advice which you so 
kindly gave me while taking your medicine.” 


and retain them for three weeks. This 
will partially obviate the difficulty many 
of the graduates, especially those in rural 
schools, have in getting material for work 
in history and literature. 

Normal schools should be made centres 
of usefulness, at least to all the schools in 
their section of the state. 

Yale men have been interested to learn 
that Kazuo Hatoyama, who is a graduate 
of the Yale law school, and took the ad- 
vanced degree of D. C. L. in 1879, has been 
elected speaker of the Japanese house of 
commons. He is also president of the 
Tokio College of Law. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

The New York State Art Teachers’ As- 
sociation will hold its semi-annual meet- 
ing February 26th and 27th, in conjunc- 
tion with the section on art education of 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, at the Art Associauon Gallery, 
(74 Montague street, Brooklyn. An ex- 
cellent programme has been provided. 
The annual reception and dinner will be 
held at Clarendon Hotel, Friday evening 
at 6.30 o'clock. The occasion will be of 
especial interest from its bearing on puvlic 
senool  instruetion. The president is 
Walter 8S. Goodnough of Brooklyn. Super- 
intendents and teachers of New York and 
Brooklyn have volunteered their aid in 
making this annual meeting one of more 
than usual interest. Among those teach- 
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HIGH SCHOOLS, and ACADEMIES. 


The aim of this book is: Firs? familiariz i i 

‘ ok is: First, to familiarize the pupil with the forms and uses of ordinary 
pupil, through p:actice, the principles and method 
Third, to aid the pupil to acquire a good handwriting 
samples of the best modern business penmanship. 
are bound together in a very con. i 1 j 
form. The vouchers are fac-simile: of actual 
colors. Boards, handsome lithographed cover, 138 pages. 


business papers. Second, to teach the 
of keeping books by double entry. 
by placing before him, to imitate, 

The instructions and vouchers 
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The Practice System of Business Training 
and Bookkeeping. 


BY CHARLES R. WELLS. 
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ers on the committees are Dr. Walter B., 
Gunnison, Dr. John Mickleborough, Dr, 
William 7T. Viymen, Superintendents 
Davis, Farrell, Ward, Lee, Meleney, 
Stewart, and Poland. 

BROOKLYN. The retirement fund for 
school teachers in Brooklyn consists of one 
per cent. deduction from the salaries of 
all teachers. Teachers at time of retire- 
ment must be sixty years old in the case 
of males, and fifty-five years in the case of 
females. They shall have had thirty 
years’ experience, of which twenty years 
shall have been consecutive service jn 
Brooklyn public schools immediately pre- 
ceding retirement. Teachers, before re- 
tirement, are rquired to pay into the fund 
twenty per centum of their annual sala- 
ries. This may be paid in lump sum. 
Teachers may be retired on personal ap- 
plication or upon recommendation of the 
local committee of the school in which they 
are employed, provided such application 
or recommendation receives the approval 
of the committee on retirement of teachers 
and the board of education. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. The Drexel Insti- 
tute is having one of the best courses of 
free lectures and concerts ever given in 
the city. Dr. James MacAlister, the 
president, gives two upon “Oxford”; H.W. 
Raynard, two, ‘Warships, Old and New”; 
Colonel Charles Chaille-Long, “Egypt”; 
Dr. Henry C. McCook, four, ‘Ants’; Dr. 
John C. Van Dyke, four, “‘Painting”’; Dr. 
F. W. Speirs, five, ‘How We Are Gov- 
erned”’; Dr. A. P. Brubaker, four, ‘The 
Brain’: Barr Ferree, six, ‘‘Cathedrals of 
France”; Dr. J. H. Gore, ‘‘Holland’s War 
with the Sea.” 

Dr. Lightner Witmer, professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Pennsylvania, 
is giving an interesting course at Bryn 
Mawr College this year on ‘Physiological 
and Experimental Psychology.” The 
course divides itself into two parts; one 
on the general relation of mind and body, 
and the other on the analysis of mental 
conditions and activities. 

PHILADELPHIA. President James 
MacAlister, LL. D., will deliver lectures 
at Drexel Institute, Tuesdays and Fridays, 
March 16 to April 2, upon “History of 
Books and Libraries, Including the Rise 
and Development of Printing.” 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

The public schools of Sistersville opened 
in their new high school building on Ieb- 
ruary first. When fully completed, this 
will be one of the best-arranged and finest- 
equipped school buildings in the Ohio 
valley. 

Many friends of Bethany College are 
making a strong effort to have the stat 
appropriate $15,000 to the institution. If 
eranted, the college will allow free tuition 
to one student from each county in the 
state. With this, enough more is prom- 
ised hy its friends to place the college on a 
firm financial basis. 

Among the changes in the school law 
that are being urged upon the legislature 
are the following: A more efficient county 
superintendency, a compulsory school law, 
uniformity in teachers’ examinations, and 
a better system of high schools. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 

Students of the Northwestern Univer 
sity at Evanston are much troubled over 
the new civil service rules for the govern- 
ment life-saving service on the lakes, 
which practically exclude them from that 
service. The students of Evanston have 
earned fame for their effective heroism in 
this work; the building of the service is 
on the university campus, and was granted 
in consideration of the fact that the crew 
should be entirely made up of students 
excepting only the captain. This has 
been the case since 1876; the twenty years: 
lease then given has expired, and now, un- 
less there is a concession made, the gov 
ernment will have to find a new site for 
their building—which is difficult, as the 


HOW’S THIS! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars reward 
for any case of catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligations made by their 
firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists. 
Toledo, O. Waiding, Kinnan, & Marvin, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
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acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
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land for a mile north is the university’s, 
and for several miles south is occupied by 
costly residences. The story of the crew’s 
services would make thrilling reading. 
It has twice received the thanks of con- 
gress for saving life. 

The officers elect of the State Associa- 
tion are J. W. Hayes, Urbana, presi- 
dent; J. M. Bowlby, Metropolis, secretary; 
Cc. O. Scudder, South Evanston, treasurer; 
Ww. C. Payne, Hinsdale, R. R. secretary. 
Ella F. Young of Chicago was elected 
member of the executive committee for 
three years. 

KANSAS. 

Assistant State Superintendent H. C. 
Fellow, state manager of the National 
Correspondence Normal, has been ap- 
pointed western manager of the Winship 
Teachers’ Agency, and will also act as 
general agent of the New England Pub- 
lishing Company. 


MASSACHUSETTS TOWN AND DIS- 
TRICT SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-fourth meeting of this asso- 
ciation was held in Boston February 12, 
Superintendent C. A. Brodeur of Chicopee, 
president, and Superintendent C. 38. 
Lyman of Oxford, secretary. Superin- 
tendent W. H. Sanderson of Bridgewater 
spoke on ‘Teachers’ Meetings, Their De- 
sign and Plan.’”’ The child is the aim of 
all educational meetings, and the design 
should be planned according to this aim. 
Institutes are for the benefit of theschools, 
and may be held during school hours. 
Regular meetings should be held when 
they will not interfere with the prepara- 
tion of the next day’s work. In many 
there is too much of the superintendent 
and too little of the teachers. Teachers 
may profitably meet without the superin- 
tendent. The subject of consideration 
should be known by the teachers before- 
hand, that they may be prepared for in- 
telligent discussion. Unless the superin- 
tendent plans these exercises carefully, 
and prepares himself studiously for them, 
failure and disgust will be the result. 


State Agent A. W. Edson said that the 
people were opposed to teachers’ meet- 
ings during school hours. It worked well 
to pay teachers half their day’s salary to 
attend Saturday forenoon. At institutes 
we want small gatherings for work. In 
some parts of the country they aim to be 
entertaining or inspiring or compliment- 
ary to local dignitaries. But in this state 
the teachers are critical, and want to get 
solid, practical benefit. It doesn’t pay to 
close the schools for less thanthis. Super- 
intendents should co-operate with each 
other; it costs too much to depend on im- 
ported talent. The institute would be a 
good subject for the next teachers’ meet- 
ing. 

Superintendent J. A. Pitman of Oak- 
dale said that teachers’ meetings should 
assist the teachers’ reading and profes- 
sional study. In his town they have 
drawn on local talent, and have thus 
brought the citizens and the _ schools 
nearer each other. 

The report of the committee on the 
state normal schools is signed by Super- 
intendents Thomas M. Balliet of Spring- 
field, Elmer L. Curtiss of Hingham, Lizzie 
A. Mason of Orange. The first, second, 
and eighth items are of a general and 
complimentary nature. The third advo- 
cates higher salaries for principals and 
teachers; fourth, that in the appointment 
or removal of principals or teachers, the 
board act as a whole, and that no student 
be graduated contrary to the judgment of 
the principal and faculty; fifth, that the 
older normal schools be provided with 
larger facilities for practice teaching; 
sixth, close supervision by an expert, who 
would make a report at least once a year 
for the board’s private use; seventh, re- 
gret is expressed that among the new nor- 
mal schools there is not one for the spe- 
cial training of high school teachers. 


Discussionopened by Superintendents G. 
I. Aldrich of Newton and member of the 
state board and A. K. Whitcombof Lowell. 
In answer to the third item, Superintend- 
ent Aldrich called attention to the large 
sums already being spent on the norma: 
schools; to the fourth, he read from the 
printed rules of the board that all appoint- 
ments must be made by the full board; to 
the fifth, he pointed out how at Bridge- 
water, for example, where there are 250 
normal students, and only 362 pupils in 
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the public schools available for the train- 
ing school, the opportunities are already 
exhausted; to the sixth, he read from the 
rules of the board on the duties of the sec- 
retary in the matter of supervision and 
reports to the board; to the seventh, that 
this had received an exhaustive discussion 
some years ago. Superintendent Aldrich 
asserted that great injustice is done the 
normal schools in college circles, where 
they are not understood or appreciated. 

Superintendent Whitcomb commended 
the work of State Agent Bailey in co-ordi- 
nating and supervising the drawing and 
related branches in the normal schools, 
and pleaded that these schools work to- 


the superintendents would not endanger 
the passage of the bill under consideration 
by proposing changes in it. Discussion 
continued by Dr. John T. Prince. 

Among the measures favored in the reso- 
lutions adopted were universal skilled 
supervision, high qualifications for 
teachers, and continued support of the 
educational museum, 

Following officers for the ensuing years 
were elected: President, Superintendent 
W. D. Parkinson of Amherst; vice-presi- 
dent, Superintendent W. H. Sanderson of 
Bridgewater; secretary and treasurer, 
Superintendent U. G. Wheeler of West 
Springfield. 


gether for the same ends. 

Superintendent Balliet said that to see 
an expert teacher at work is of the great- T h W t d! Teachers Co-operative Asso- 
est value to younger and less experienced F@@CNEIS WANTED? ciation, suite 101 Audito- 
teachers: it is worth more to them than ""™ Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 
many lectures. It is one of the functions —- 
of the normal school to furnish tc 
teachers in general the best possible expo- BUY NO INCUBATOR 
sitions of teaching. 

The discussion was continued by Super- = oy it 
intendents Perkins of Salem, Parkinson 
of Amherst, Edgerly of Fitchburg, Gifford let you try their incubator 
of. Peabody, Knowlton of South Wamesit before buying it has no 

A ’ faith in their machine. We 
and ex-State Agent Walton. will sell you ours 

In the afternoon Superintendent Ed- ON TRIAL 
ward Dixon of West Brookfield and State NOTA CENT UNTIL TRIED, 

“ i can run it with 

Its Teachers.” The discussion turned on 

and will win you for a steady customer if you will 
the proposed state tax on $1 on a thou- only buy ours on trial. Gurlarge catalogue will cost 
sand, the proceeds of which are to be dis- you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practical infor- 

mation on poultry and incubators and the money there 
tributed among all the cities and towns on ts in the business. Vlans for Brooders, Houses, ete., 
the basis of average school attendance. tse. N. B.— Send us the names of three persons inter- 
Superintendent Dixon said that there is ested . rae and ge and we will send you * The 

icyele: Its Care and Repair,” a book of subjects 
no certainty that education in the towns and 80 illustrations, worth 85 to any bicycle rider. 
receiving aid will be improved, but they 
will most likely reduce their local appro- 
priation just so much, and the schools be 
no better off. Mr. MacDonald hoped that 
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THE MAGAZINE 


—The February Ladies’ Home Journal 
opens with a striking article—‘ When Kos- 
suth Rode Up Broadway’’—the fourth of 
its “Great Personal Events” series. In it 
Parke Godwin recalls the unprecedented 
demonstration andenthusiasm with which 
the Hungarian exile was welcomed to New 
York; also his patriotic but vain mission 
to this country. ‘The Senate and House 
of Representatives” is the subject of ex- 
President Harrison’s “This Country of 
Ours” paper, and he expresses himself 
very forcibly upon several points. Ed- 
ward W. Bok writes in vigorous denun- 
ciation of the ‘‘wishy-washy”’ books to be 
found in Sunday school libraries, and 
points an easy way to secure better litera- 
ture for Sunday school children. 
“Waughters of Our Presidents” is an at- 
tractive series of sketches of surviving 
daughters of chief executives, and “The 
Origin of Our Popular Songs,” by William 
George Jordan, relates the interesting cir- 
cumstances in connection with the writ- 
ing of many of our favorite melodies. 
“The Burglar Who Moved Paradise,’’ Her- 
bert D. Ward’s serial, is fairly overflowing 
with humorous interest as it is unfolded. 
There are also articles on amateur photog- 
raphy, sweet-pea culture, plans for “A 
$1,500 Cottage,’ matters pertaining to 
dress, and the usual departments. The 
magazine is boundless in the scope and 
interest of its articles. The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia. One dol- 
lar per year; ten cents per copy. 


—A second paper on social science, by 
tev. George McDermot, begins the Febru- 
ary number of the Catholic World Maga- 
zine. The subject considered is ‘Dwell- 
ings of the Poor and Their Morality.” F. 
W. Pelly writes on “An Election in An- 
cient Rome.” A story of Canadian border 
life is by Mary Boyle O’Reilly, entitled 
“On the River of Death,’ with suitable 
pictures. Charles H. McCarthy con- 
tributes a paper on “The Church as a 
Geographical Society.” “A Study in 
Shakespearean Chronology” is by Apple- 
ton Morgan. An illustrated article on 
“Notre Dame de Fourvieres” is by E. En- 
dres. Rev. I. W. Howard contributes a 
paper on sociology, entitled “Intemper- 
ance and Pauperism.”’ <A copiously-illus- 
trated paper gives a graphic sketch of 
Mount Carmel and the Carmelites. <A 
further installment of the biographicai 
sketches of Catholic writers is furnished, 
Nxtended reviews of the principal new 
books, religious and secular, appear, and 
the proceedings of the Columbian Reading 
Union are duly recorded. Price, $3.00 a 
year. New York City. 

Godey’s Magazine for kebruary is es- 
pecially strong in the variety of its topics. 
Among the striking articles of the number 
is the “Three Sultans,” by Emma Paddock 
Telford, who reviews the history of “The 
Unspeakable Turk” with vigor. Grace EK. 
Drew continues her “Modes and Manners 
of Seventy Years,” bringing the history 
of fashion to the year 1850. A timely arti- 
cle in this issue is Mrs. Martha MeCulloch- 
Williams’ contribution on the marvels of 
orchid culture, which is illustrated with 
many pictures of famous specimens of 
these strange flowers. Walter Clark, as- 
sociate justice of the North Carolina 
supreme court, writes of “The Physical 
Napoleon,” Beaumont Fletcher criti- 
cally treats of Richard Mansfield as a 
dramatic artist. Humorous fiction 
lightens the number in the two stories, 
“Mr. Davis’ Bear,’ by H. W. Phillips, and 
“Putting Himself in Her Place,” by Janet 
Cary. 

One of the most interesting figures in 
all French history, King Louis XIV.. is 
made the subject of a scholarly paper by 
Professor Richard Hudson in the Chau- 
tauquan for February. An able and in- 
teresting account of “Social Life in Modern 
Greece,” by Professor Edward Capps, 
Ph.D., of Chicago University, is an import- 
ant feature. “The Son of a Tory,” the 


NASAL 

CATARRHG ARRH 
LOCAL DISEASE, § 
and is a result of colds 

andsudden climatic 
changes. 

It can be cured by a pleas- 
ant remedy, which is ap- 


plied directly into the 
nostrils. 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 
Opens and cleans theNasal 

Passages, Allays Pain and 

Inflammation, Heals and COLD! ‘al 
teeta the Membrane N A 
rom Colds, Restores the Senses of Taste and Sme 
Is quickly absorbed. Gives relief at once. “ee come 

at Pruggists or by mail; samples 10c. by mail 
b) ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


serial story by Clinton Seollard, in its 
originality and interest, promises to rank 
among the best fiction of the year. A par- 
ticularly valuable exposition of current 
history and opinion, and several pages of 
bright book reviews complete this number 
of the magazine. 

—Outing for February is seasonable, 
interesting, and superbly illustrated. 
‘“"Way Beyon’ de Saskatchewan” is an en- 
tertaining story by Therese Guerin Ran- 
dall, which proves her to be well ac- 
Guainted with the half-breeds of the 
North. “Sportsmen's Dogs,” by Ed. W. 
Sandys; “Grouse Shooting in the Snow,” 
by R. B. Buckham; “Horn and Hound in 
Louisiana,” by A. Wilkinson; ‘Under the 
Snow,” by \W. B. Cameron; and the con- 
clusion of Sara Beaumont Kennedy's ad- 
mirable story, ‘““Redeoat and Continental,” 
are prominent features of an excellent 
number. 


—QOne of the most noteworthy articles in 
current literature is by Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Wilson on the ‘‘Early Days of the 
American Post-office,” and appears in the 
Youth’s Companion of this week. This is 
one of a series of practical articles by 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Speaker 
Thomas B. Reed, Secretary H. A. Herbert, 
and others, appearing in the Companion. 
In no other publication is so much given 
of unusual value to practical people as is 
contained in a year’s volume of this enter- 
prising paper. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Journal of Geology tor January-February ; 
terms, $3.00 a year. Cheago. 

Werner's Magazine for February; terms, $2.00 a 
year. New York: Edgar 8S. Werner. 

The American Aitchen for February; terms, 
$1.00 a year. Boston. 

The Quiver for February; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 

The Sanitarian for February; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Strand Magazine for March; terms, $1.25a 
year. New York: International News Co. 

Kducational Review for February; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Outing for February ; terms, $3.00 a year. New 

The School Review for February; terms, $1.50 a 
year. Chicago, Ill. 

The Overland Monthly for February; terms, $3.00 
a year. San Francisco. 


SYNONYMS, ANTON YMS, AND 
SITIONS. 


The more thorough study of the English 
language is receiving recognition as an es- 
sential part of educational work in 
America. Our colleges, academies, and 
high schools have added the English clas- 
sics to the Latin and Greek, French and 
German of the earlier curriculum, and are 
steadily advancing the work and _ the 
standard of the English department. An 
entirely new work on English Synonyms 
is especially timely and welcome. Such a 
book has just been published by Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, New York. It is en- 
titled “English Synonyms, Antonyms, 
and Prepositions.” 

Scarcely any two words called synonyms 
have exactly the same meaning. Here- 
tofore, in collections of synonyms, only 
the list of words has been furnished, and 
the user has been obliged to make his own 
discriminations, In this book the differ- 
ent shades of meaning in all the 7,500 
synonyms are compared and contrasted, 
and the differences of meaning and usage 
explained. The great value of synonyms 
as contributing beauty andeffectiveness to 
expression depends upon this discrimina- 
tion. 

In comparison and contrast, the choice 
of many opposite words is essential to the 
strength, clearness, and beauty of the 
syntax. A list of antonyms is given with 
almost every group of synonyms, supply- 
ing direct contrasts and furnishing the 
most effective aid for antithesis or nega- 
tion. There are about 4,000 antonyms, the 
number seeming to be less than that of 
synonyms simply because in many cases 
the synonyms of one group are also the 
antonyms of another. 

Mistakes in the use of prepositions are 
frequent. The average writer requires a 
means of quick and easy information, such 
as is afforded by the valuable method used 
in this book. Of this method the follow- 
ing illustration serves as an example: 
Under “Plead’’—prepositions: Plead with 
the tyrant for the captive; plead against 
the oppression or oppressor: plead to the 
indictment; at the bar; before the court: 
In open court. 

This is the first book of synonyms which 
has been expressly prepared to meet the 
wants of a text-book. A series of practi- 
cal exercises is supplied in which are in- 
cluded questions accompanied by quota- 
tions from the best authors, with blanks 
to be filled by the students. Special direc- 
tions are furnished to the teacher. The 
work is particularly useful, also, to the in- 
dividual student. 

On the whole, this work is an invaluable 


aid to securing clearness, accuracy, and 
force in written or spoken words. Itopens 
vast vistas of possible fullness, freedom, 
and variety of utterance which will have 
the effect, for many, of a revelation. It 
should be considered an indispensable 
companion to the dictionary in every 
school and home. 


NINE MONTHS IN CALIFORNIA, 


A visit to California is a happy experj- 
ence; a sojourn of nine months trans- 
forms a life. The third Golden Gate tour 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad will leave 
Boston March 26, stopping at Chicago, 


Omaha, Denver, Colorado Springs, Glen- 
aeeeinamemmmnacaamel wood Springs, and Salt Lake City. Tour- 
The Great Round World is a grand suc-  jsts will travel by special train of Pullman 
cess. I read it aloud to my family every = cars going, and return on regular trains 
via any route within nine months. Pull- 
week, and although designed for children, 4) perth and meals on special train, and 
is one of the very best commentaries 0n other tour features, Boston to San Fran- 
Current Events for Adults. No supple- cisco, $62.00, in addition to regular one- 
mentary reading can be more helpful and way or Pacific Coast excursion tickets, 
interesting for the school. It is a con- Apply to D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 
densed ‘Review of Reviews,” written in a Washington street, Boston; or address 
pleasing style, and brimful of information George W. Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 
every child should enjoy. senger Agent, Philadelphia. 


instruction by correspondence in many of its departments, including 
courses in Philosophy, Pedagogy, Literature, Mathematics, 


Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly by correspondence, but credit will be given for 
courses when completed by examination at the University, and thus the time of residence required fora 
degree may be shortened. Work may be commenced at any time. Special circulars will be sent on appli- 
cation to THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division C), The Correspondence-Study Dept., CHICAGO. 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Western Office, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHTCAG® offers 
Study. 


Wm. F. Jarvis, 
MANAGER. 


Send for registration blanks and circulars. 


TEACHERS’ BUREAUS. 


No other institution of modern times has developed such proportions and 
acquired such usefulness as the Teachers’ Bureau. In these bureaus are enrolled 
the great body of teachers of the schools and colleges, outside of the large cities. 
Not that a majority of the third of a million teachers are actually registered, but 
a surprisingly large number are thus enrolled, and, as a rule, the best of them. 
There are many college professors, some college presidents, a host of normal 
school teachers and principals, and a vast array of superintendents, secondary) 
elementary, and special teachers on the rolls of the bureaus. Practically no 
positions are filled without the agency of some bureau. There are no longer any 
who scoff at the bureau plan, or at least those who do so are mere curiosities. 
He who assumes that he has among his personal acquaintances a sufficient nun- 
ber of first-class teachers to fill every vacancy that occurs has a conceit that cir 
cumstances do not justify. There is not one school official in a thousand who 
does not need the services of some bureau, who does not wrong his schools if he 
does not utilize this Agency. 

The school official is entirely independent when he goes to a bureau for cand 
dates. He has no influence brought to bear, but to select the best available 
talent. He can learn facts about candidates that he would never ask personally, 
and he can visit them or have them visit him without placing himself under any 
obligation to them. 

If a bureau makes no pretense to render definite service in any case, that is 
quite another thing, but the bureaus that make active effort to place candidates 
do a vast amount of fruitless work for every candidate. I recall a case in which 
for one candidate a bureau had on tive occasions given much effort and ex pended 
much money in a man’s behalf, and he knew it, but it did not materialize, but in 
the sixth case, with no special effort on its part, he secured a position, and he 
rebelled because he paid too much for the effort expended. The bureau takes its 
chances of working for nothing, and the eandidate must take his chance of @ 
position without great activity. If he gets his position, he must pay therefor. 
In the long run, the bureau that does the most for its members is the one thiat 
is to be most adequately rewarded, and the member that is to have the greatest 
help from the bureaus is he who complains least regarding the service rendered. 
No such agency is perfect. Injustice is inevitable, but it is for the interest of 
all to perfect as far as possible every feature of the service.— Journal of [du- 


cation. 
* Sunset Route ” anc 


To CALIFORNIA via * Sunset Limited.” 


A perfectly delightful journey, with all the luxuries and comforts of home. 


_ Finest Train in the World. 
Beginning Nov. oth, 1896, the famous “SuNsET LimITED” will leave New Orleans 
semi-weekly, MONDAYS and THurspays, making the time from 


+4 Solid Vestibuled Train. 
Boston to California in 44 Days, 
: 4 t Dining Car Service: 
In addition to the “ Sunset Limited,” standard Pullman Service is carasedl daily 
between New Orleans and San Francisco, New Orleans and “Mexico City. 
; Shortest Standard Gauge Route to Mexico City 
Tickets to Texas, Mexico, New Mexic i ‘ ali i “hi us 
tralia, and Round the World. ew Mexico, Arizona, California, Japan and China, Aus 
For circulars and information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. ELA 
N. Agt., 9 State St., Boston. 
IN HAWLEY, A.G. T. M., Broadway, or 
. H. NUTTING, E.P.A. 1 Battery Place New York. 
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Some New Books. 


Macaulay’s Lifeand Writings of Addison........ 
Macaulay’s Essay on Milton. coves 
Macaulay’s Johnson and Goldsmith.. .. 
Virgil’s neid (Book IX)............ 

Elements of Plant Anatomy...... hes 
Literary Landmarks of Florence. . 
‘A Previous Engagement....... 

Fifty Famous Stories Retold 
Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans.... 


Author. Publisher 
Price. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 
Cutler [Ed.] Ginn & Co. 
Gregory. 1.25 
Ames. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 1.60 
Howells, “ “6 
Deland, +6 1.50 
Baldwin. American Book Co, Bh 
Kelly. “ 6 50 
Boughton, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 2.00 
Gavard, Henry Holt & Co. 1.35 
Smith. The Morse Co., N. Y. 0 
Ford. “ “ 40 
Macmillan, Thomas Whittaker, N. Y. 1.50 
Rouillion. The Prang Educational Co., N.Y. 1.25 
Denton. T. S. Denison, Chicago. 225 
Brooks. E. P. Dutton & Co., N.Y. 1,25 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS FREE, 
and strawberries to be had for the picking. 
California only four days’ distant, and rates 
lowest of the low. Leave this land of snow 
and ice, and take the Nickel Plate Road, with 
its superb service, to the Golden Gate of the 
Sunset Seas. For all information of rates and 
weekly excursions, call on your nearest ticket 
agent, or address F. J. Moore, general agent 
Nickel Plate Road, No. 23 Exchange street 
Buffalo, N. Y. [3t 


STOP-OVER PRIVILEGE 
AT | 
WASHING TON. | 
A ten-day stop over at Washington, D. 
C., is now granted on all through tickets 
between the East and West, via Baltimore | 
& Ohio R. R. Stop-over will also be 
granted on the return journey male on 


round trip tickets, within the final limit 
of such tickets, but not exceeding tendays. 
Passengers will deposit their tickets with 
the ticket agent at B & O. R. R. station in 
Washington, who will retain them until 
the journey is to be resumed, when they 
will be made good for continuous pas- 
sage to destination by extension or ex- 
change. This arrangement will doubtless 
be greatly appreciated by the traveling 
public, because it will permit the holders 
of through tickets to make a brief visit to 
the National Capital without additional 


outlay for railroad fare. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
. Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sta.. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


y Central for shopping and theatres. y 
r Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree $ 


Rooms, $1 OO per Day and Upwards. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


To those contemplating tours to Europe, 
Palestine, and ‘* Round the World,” special 
attention is directed te the announcement of 
Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Mr. Jones personally conducts his 
tours, and his former patrons speak in the 
highest praise of his success. His prices are 
very reasonable, and time of leaving this coun- 


try is suited to meet the wants of all teachers. 


Send for his itineraries, giving all details. 
Address Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘*T may lead a wild life,’’ said Jiggers, ‘‘ but 
I'll tell you one thing: I take care about the. 
people my boys associate with.” 

“T know you do,” said Hawkins. ‘I’ve 
observed that you spend very little time with 
‘em yourself, old man, and [honor you for 
it.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


For Your Protection. 


Catarrh ‘‘cures” in liquid form to be taken 
internally usually contain Mercury or Iodide 
of Potassa, or both, which are injurious if too 
long taken. Catarrh is a local, not a blood 
disease, caused by cold and damp weather. 
It starts in the nasal passages. Cold in the 
head, if repeatedly neglected, results in catarrh. 
Ely’s Cream Balm is the acknowledged cure 
for these troubles and contains no mercury nor 
any injurious drug, 


‘*There’s one thing about Wagner,” said the 
enthusiastic opera goer. ‘If he had nothing 
else, he’d be great for that.”’ 

‘* What is it?” asked his companion. 

“The girl next you can’t hum * Siegfried” 
while De Reske is singing it.”—-Harper's Bazar. 

Mrs. Winstow’s “ Soorning Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 
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ATLANTIC 
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Aiken, Augusta, Macon, Atlanta, Thomasville, Brunswick. 


2TRAINS 
DAILY 


IDA 


COAST LINE 


Via Washingt« 


“Colomal Express,” or via New York, 


Route of the renowned **New York— Florida Special.”’ Luxuriously appointed, 
only solid vestibuled train to Flonda, No Extra Fare. 


J. H. JOHNSON, N. E. Agt., 300 Washington St., Boston. 


mn, Richmond, Charleston and Savannah. 
The 
Connections trom Boston via 
For rates, tickets and all information, address 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Ageney 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


The New York Educational Bureau 


Recommends teachers and secures places for them. 
Positions filed in thirty States. 

Teachers wanted now, 

Form for stamp. 

Send full particulars to 


H. S. KELLOGG, 
No. 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choi 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Dy 
w NEW YORK CITY. 


te Teachers’ Exchange 


OF BOSTON 
Selects superior Teachers for Employers. 
T. W. WHITE, Proprietor and Manager, 
Telephone, “* Boston 3463.” 352 Washington St. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Oo N E but the one, is the sort of recommendation we like to make. On February 12 Principal Leonard, 

. of the Binghamton high school, wrote: “I find that we need one additional teacher, Our 
school is growing faster than I wish it were. Send me information about a candidate or two who can come 
at once to teach beginning Latin, English. and Algebra, perhaps. Can you send me a young man who can 
lead in singing, and who at the same time can do scholarly work in the subjects named? We will pay at 


~| the rate of $700, with a regular appointment BUT You know my style of teachers. Do your best. 


next year, if the work this year is satisfactory. Work begins at once. If you like, send a can- 
didate or two on Monday, though I shall leave that to you.””. Why don’t all applicants for teachers write 
detinitely, like that? In half an hour we had replied to him: ‘Mr. Ward, of Buffalo, meets your wants 80 
exactly thatit is hardly worth while to mention anyoneelse. He willcallupon you on Monday.” He called on 
Monday, and began work the nextday, If school boards knew how much time and risk 

of disappointment they could save by writing to us, they would ask us to recommend TH E O N E 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Auditorium Buitaing, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
you should write to the 


For Western Positions largest Western Agency, 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


MERICAN : : ’ Introduces to Colleges 

d TEACHERS AG ENCY Schools, and Families 

an G R E I Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuiron, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave.. New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 


355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Blidg., Kansas City. 25 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


j Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Bea- 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual, 


oveationaL EXCHANC 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers, Write for Blanks. 


We are having more calls for first-class teachers 


Grade Teachers. with Normal training than we can satisfy, and can 


help any successful teacher getting less than $600. 
We are advertising for seachers — not registration 


fees. BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


5 


Continental Educational Bureau 


Central Office, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Representatives in all Sections of the Country. 


Ts DISTINCTIVE FEATURES ARE: It is new; 
it is well organized ; it has a large number of 
the best teachers; it has means of knowing the 
best positions; it is energetic; it is continental; it 
recommends  ; it is influential. 
BALL & KINGSLEY, Managers, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Special terms the next 60 days. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with 2s Ss Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions, 
Correspondence with schoo! officers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Ihe Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Wants competent teachers for the desir- 
able positions which it is asked to fill. 


Address FRED DICK, Manager, 
Denver, Colo. 
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Kittredge Building. 
Established in 1884. Twelve 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


ager. A wide acquaintance among educators in) prominent positions all over the 
United States. Special advantages. Courteous treatment, Prompt attention. Effi- 
cient service. Circulars free. Address 

RK. L. MYERS & CO., Proprietors, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANTA. 


é Wi n sh i p | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


7 in every part of the country. 
feachers’ 
( Western Office, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
F. JARVIS, 
Agency. TOPEKA, KANSAS. ne 
SSSSSSSSS 


Manager. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


We have over four thousand vacancies for teachers each season — several times as many vacancies as 
members. We must have more members. Several plans: Two plans give free registration; one plan GUAR- 
ANTEES a satisfactory position for the coming fall, Ten cents, silver or stamps (the regular price is 25 cts.), 
pays for a 100-page book, explaining the different plans, and containing a complete $500 Prize Story, a true 
and charming love story of College days. No charge to employers for recommending teachers. Address 


Rev. Dr. O. M. SUTTON, A.M., Pres't and Manager, Southern Teachers’ Bureau, Louisville, Ky. 


A Liberal Offer. Subscribers to the JOURNAL — 
NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the |can have their subscriptions 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure @ year’s advanced six months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription. 


subscription free. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Somerset St.. Boston, Masa 


Teachers Wanted, | 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Worcester’s Dictionary 


IS THE STANDARD ‘AUTHORITY ON ALL QUESTIONS 
OF ORTHOGRAPHY, PRONUNCIATION, OR DEFINITION. 


Worcester’s New Academic Dictionary 


Is designed espe ially for the use of the higher schools and seminaries of gia 
but is well adapted in its scope and range to the needs of families and individuals. e 
distinctive feature of the book is the treatment of the etymology of words. Printed from 
entirely new plates. O88 pages. 264 illustrations. 
Five thousand copies sent to Boston on a single order, for use in the public schools. 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY FOR 
TYPEWRITERS AND STENOGRAPHERS. 


Worcester’s New Comprehensive 


Contains a full vocabulary of fifty thousand words. The design has been to give the 
greatest quantity of useful matter in the most condensed form, to guard against corruption 
in writing and speaking the language, to adapt the work to the use of the higher schools 
and seminaries of learning, and also to make it a convenient manual for families and indi- 
viduals. Printed from entirely new plates. 038 pages. 577 tllustrations. 

Eight thousand copies used in the schools of Washington, D.C. 


Historical Tales. School Edttion. 


America. England. France. Germany. Greece. Rome, 
By CHARLES MorrIs. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. Per volume, 75 cents. 


In each volume the author briefly but pointedly recites from twenty-five to thirty-two 
stirring events in the annals of the respective nations. The tales gathered within these 
charming volumes have at once the attractiveness of the novel and the merit of truth. 
“The Romance of Reality,” the sub-title of the work, admirably indicates its character, for 
within its pages may be found grouped the sum of those romantic and eventful incidents 
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